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Dees Sone Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on your piano—Read it thoughtfully. 
MORWELLHAM 8,6,8,6,8,6. 


W. RvUsseEL_. BowTer, 1909 CHARLES H. STEGGALL, 1826-1905 














1.0 Ho - ly Cit - y seen of John, Where Christ the 
2. Hark, how from men whose lives are _ held More cheap than 
3. Give us, Oo God, the strength to build The Cit - y 
4. Al - read - y in the mind of God That Cit - y 


we — _ 2 & 2 
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Lamb doth _ reign, With - in whose four- square walls shall come 


mer - chan - dise, From wom - en strug-gling sore for bread, 
that hath stood Too long a dream,whose laws are love, 
ris - eth fair.— Lo, how its splen- dor chal - len - ges 
































No night, nor need, nor pain, And where the tears are 
From lit - tle chil - dren’s cries, There swells the sob - bing 
Whose ways are broth - er - hood, And where the sun that 
The souls that great - ly dare,— Yea, bids 
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hu - man _pilaint That bids thy walls a - rise! 
shin - eth is God’s grace for hu - man_ good. 


whole of life And build _its glo - ry there! A-men. 
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Words Copyright by The A. 8. Barnes Company. 





The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection. 
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| Hymns of The | 
United Church | 


is the most inspir- | 
ing and beautiful | 
hymnal in the | 
American church. | 
All the best loved | 
hymns of Chris- | 
tian faith are in- | 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is | 
distinguished by | 
three outstanding 
features: | 


HYMNS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


HYMNS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY. 


HYMNS OF THE 
INNER LIFE. 


Think of being 
able to sing the 
Social Gospel as 
well as to preach it! 
The Social Gospel 
will never seem to 
be truly religious 
until the church 
begins to sing it. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


Note the beautiful 
typography of th:s 
hymn; large notes, 
bold legible words, 
and all the stanzas 





inside the staves. 


H MNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 
Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 
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EDITORIAL 








A Rift in the 
Opium Cloud 


ISHOP BRENT, home from Geneva, is busy try- 
correct the impressions given by his 
He has not said that he was mis- 
but he does say that the international opium 
situation is not beyond hope. Indeed, he speaks in 
quite an optimistic vein concerning the adjourned con- 
ference which is to reassemble next week. There ap- 
pears to be some basis for the bishop’s revived optim- 
sm. The way in which the ridiculous protocol evolved 
by the first conference was left unsigned in the hands 
of the Indian delegate has furnished one of the few 
exhilarating experiences of recent diplomacy. The 
olume of popular svpport in England, Germany, Hol- 
land, France and one or two other European countries 
that has been aroused for the American proposals is 
Representative Porter, Bishop Brent, 
and their colleagues, by their resort to an open appeal 
to the peoples of the world have adopted the only 
diplomatic method in which the American people have 
much confidence. At the same time, it is the only 
method that can smash through the traditions of the 
ld stateeraft to achieve new methods of international 
lealing. The delegates to the second conference have 
not, during this holiday, had long in which to “hear 
‘rom home,” but there are many signs that they have 
heard. Such popular opinion as has been awakened is 
clearly in support of the American contention that the 
only sensible way with which to deal with the opium 
menace is to control the traffic at the point of produc 
tion. It may be only a public optimism that Bishop 
Brent now wears in his expressed belief that this pro- 


ing to 
London interview. 


quoted, 


enheartening. 


gram will be adopted by the conference when it reas- 
sembles. With internal conditions in China what they 
are it might make little difference for several years as 
to what might be voted at Geneva just now. 
if the time has not yet come when the nations are will- 
ing to subscribe to a genuine program of opium restric 
tion, it is utterly unlikely, after the events of the past 
few months, that the second Geneva conference will 
adopt an empty form of words. If it is not ready to 
take a genuine step, it is likely to adjourn without ac- 
tion, which will be far better than taking a meaningless 
action. And then there will be given friends of the 
American proposal a chance to carry to all the nations 
a campaign of education which will eventually—and 
that in no far distant day—force the officials who now 
have their thoughts so filled with the sight of opium 
derived revenue to bow to the demand of the peoples 
that this ghastly evil be done away. 


But even 


Who Is Sufficient 
for These Things? 


WRITER in a religious journal which probably most 
of the readers of this paper do not see, describing the 
work of the ministry and the character of the minister, 
says that the minister must be * 
It is a worthy ideal, but a large order. 
able requirement or an unattainable ideal ? 


‘scholar, saint, and servant.” 
Is it an unreason 
We hope not. 
If the terms are properly interpreted, we think not. He 
must be a scholar. Not, perhaps, a person of vast erudi- 
tion, but a man of understanding, with a scholar’s love of 
truth, a scholar’s conscience that will not allow him to say 
things merely because they sound well or will produce an 
immediate edifying effect or will stir the enthusiasm of 
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the audience, a scholar’s capacity for accurate thinking, 
and a scholar’s knowledge of at least the most important 
things that men have thought and said about the deep 
issues of life. 
but more important. 


He must be a saint. This is much harder, 


Not 


niche: not a cold ascetic; not a person devoid of human 


a plaster saint in a cathedral 


passions, or one whose moral battles have all been already 
won, but one who is obviously winning them. A man in 
whose life shines the light of the presence of God, whose 
conduct in his daily walk is more persuasive to righteous- 
ness than his best sermon, and whose radiant personality 
And he must 
Servant is merely a synonym for minister. 


makes goodness seem lovely and desirable. 
be a servant. 
Of course he must be that. Not the errand-boy for a lazy 
congregation, or the pliant tool of influential members, or 
executor of other 


the complacent people’s whims and 


prejudices; but one who, forgetting his private interests, 
places all the resources of his knowledge, his energy, and 
his skill at the service of the church, the community, and 
the kingdom of God. 


saint, and servant. 


Yes, the minister must be scholar, 


A Deserved 

Promotion 
HE APPOINTMENT of the 
Harlan liske Stone, to the 

approved by men of all parties. 


attorney general, 


supreme court will be 
It is much the best ap- 
pointment made to that bench in some time. In the com- 
paratively short time during which he has been in the 
cabinet Mr. Stone has taken the most disorganized depart- 
ment of government and given it a new morale, a sense 
of its true duties, and a return to public confidence. Some 
drastic housecleaning has been necessary, but Mr. Stone 
has not hesitated to carry the process through without re- 
gard for the political elements involved. The “peeping 
tom” period of Washington life has been brought to a 
sudden full 


ceased to be a detective bureau and a haunt of “fixers,” 


and stop. The department of justice has 
and has become again an agency for the enforcement of 
the law. In many respects it is to be regretted that the 
present regime in the attorney general’s office might not 
have continued for a few years. Such an encouraging 
start has been made that there cannot but be anxiety lest, 
in the cabinet change, some of the gains attributable to Mr. 
Stone’s conduct of the office be lost. In particular will 
this be true in the realm of prohibition enforcement, where 
Mrs. Willebrandt is at last getting the sort of support that 
means business, and in that of prosecutions for alleged 
radical speech, where the existence and power of the bill 
But 
may be the misgivings as Mr. Stone relinquishes his office, 


of rights is once more being vindicated. whatever 
the congratulations of a host of Americans will go with 
him as he mounts the bench that is the goal of every lawyer’s 
ambition. His presence will add to the prestige of that 
court. In passing, it may be said that Mr. Coolidge is 
showing an increasing aptitude in the matter of his ap- 
pointments. With the single exception of his appointment 
to the secretaryship of the navy, where, in his first days 
in the presidency, he gave heed to considerations of polit- 
ical expediency such as have usually swayed cabinet nom- 
inations, Mr. Coolidge has made no bad blunders in his 
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major choices. As time goes on, he is showing a real 


The 


ability to tone up the ranks of the public service. 
fact is not being lost on the country. 


An English Observer of 
American Schools 
ANY AS MAY 


report on 


BE the exceptions taken to the 
American schools made by the Right 
Honorable H. A. L. Fisher to the educational associations 
of London, the picture is worth pondering. As minister 
of education in the British government, Mr. Fisher made 
some of the most notable contributions to public education 
He looked a 
the educational system of the United States with friendly 
eyes, the while he was competent to know what to look for 
It will be thought by some that he placed too much im- 
portance on the place that the schools of the three or four 


in Great Britain of the present century. 


largest cities play in the national sum of public education, 
yet the misgiving that he expressed as to the effect on 
the nation’s culture of teaching in elementary schools by 
persons “of foreign stock recently landed with most im- 
perfect control of the English language” must be accorded 
The main impression that Mr. Fisher took 
back to England seems to have been one of a surpassing 


consideration. 


physical equipment, a lamentable teaching lack in elementary 
and high schools, and a losing effort on the part of colleges 
to make up for the deficiencies in the preparation of the 
students who come up for a higher education. The college 
students of America apparently appealed to Mr. Fisher's 
sense of humor, but he recognized among them few who 
seemed concerned to enter the true fellowship of learning 
The “pleasant, easy pace” of American undergraduates 
seems to have been regarded by this British observer as 
the best to be hoped for while the work in the preparatory 
grades is what it is. “Intellectual thoroughness,” says Mr. 
Fisher, is the distinguishing difference between the schools 
of America and those of England. While this difference 
remains he believes that the question will persist as to 
whether Americans are getting their money’s worth for the 
vast sums they are pouring into their schools. Is he right? 
“True” and ‘‘False”’ 
in Peking 

UCH IS BEING SAID in this country about the 

changing status of Christian missions overseas, but 
what do the missionaries themselves think? Do the men 
and women who bear the commissions of western organ- 
izations to lead in the Christian enterprise in foreign lands 
feel that the time is actually here for a radical change in 
that enterprise? The “true-false” test recently undergone 
by eighty British and American missionaries in Peking, 4 
full report of which will be found in our news columns, 
shows with unusual clearness the sort of questions that 
agitate the missionaries just now, and the sort of answers 
It might be expected that these 
missionaries, under whose hands much of the present Chris- 


that they are making. 


tian work has developed, would, because of their fear of 
the disintegration of that work in unfit hands, be peculiarly 
Perhaps they 
are. But it will be seen, by a careful study of the test, that 


conservative as to changes in administration. 
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even in the case of the most radical suggestions, where a 
majority could not possibly be expected, there was always 
a respectable minority urging the sweeping change. A cover- 
ing letter that came to The Christian Century with the report 
of the test suggests that even the participants were surprised 
by some of the results discovered. Thus, that 25 should 
vote for “equal pay for equal work for both Chinese and 
foreigners,” portends a rapidly changing concept of the 
value of the work of the Chinese. In fact, in the heavy 
affirmative vote on the proposition that “better results could 
be achieved if some of the money now used to support mis- 
sionaries were to be devoted to the maintenance of high 
vrade Chinese workers,” there was said to be a general 
acceptance of the belief that there would be few increases 
in the number of foreign missionaries working in the city. 
So successful have been Chinese workers, as in the case 
of the Chinese deans of Peking university, that it is now 
generally expected that in the future trained Chinese will 
take the place of foreigners. The heavy “true” vote on 
the statement that “all policies and organization should 
have as their objective the complete elimination of mission 
control,” is significant, although it remains to be seen 
whether the missionaries have any definite terms in which 
to translate such a general policy. But the conservatism 
at every point where the issue of financial control enters 
shows where the live-wire issue remains. Money, as the 
So far, the missionaries are 
not ready to admit the ability of their converts to handle 
funds as wisely and honestly as they themselves do. But 
it is unlikely that many of these other issues will be 
settled while the answer to this remains what it now is. 


phrase has it, is the acid test. 


Is Admiral Fiske 
a Red? 


R. S. STANWOOD MENKEN, Mr. Ralph 5S. 
Easley, and the other gentlemen who are so con- 
cerned to save us from the red menace—application for 
membership enclosed ; sign on the dotted line ; use post office 
money order; no cheques—had better start an investiga- 
1 of Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske. That doughty 
warrior, retired but not retiring, is out with the announce- 
ment that “the three most virile nations are Germany, Russia 
and Japan.” France, England and the United States are 
for a bad time, he tells us, because they have become 
‘etfeminized.” And it is the most dangerous form of 
effeminization from which we are suffering—“effeminiza- 
tion of thought.” What’s the proof? Simply, according 
to Admiral Fiske, the readiness of the superior three “to 
look war in the face,” to accept it “as one of the facts of 
life.” to “devote the highest efforts of their mind and 
will-power to warfare.” Germany, which is now alleged to 
have a hundred thousand gun-barrels hidden away in a 
cellar somewhere, is, according to the admiral, the most 
intelligent nation in matters relating to war, “and war, 
after all, is the great ‘show down’.” So much for the 
glorification of Russia et al. But the admiral is not done. 
He has a few more words to say about the effeminization 
business. “Of all existing matters the one that women 


understand the least is war,” he affirms. “Not only do they 
recoil from even the idea of war, but the extreme delicacy 
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of their nervous systems makes many of them incapable 
of even thinking about war in a rational way.” And, when 
next the country goes to war, the men must stop this silly 
nonsense on the part of the women by taking “some action 
All of which 
is just the sort of thing that makes even such a long-suffer- 
ing mortal as Ed Howe, Kansas “Sage of Potato Hill,” 
write, 


that will bring the women to realize realities.” 


“I am always sorry when a military man becomes 
prominent and makes speeches and writes for print. These 
men always declare we.are in danger and should prepare 
for war. I have seen enough of soldiers and sailors to 
know they are educated and intelligent gentlemen, but they 
give bad advice. This constant talk about danger from 
attack does great harm, and it isn’t true; it does not be- 
come gentlemen.” But take it 
Admiral Fiske, Russia is the place for today’s he-men. 


in the meantime, from 


Do We Want Peace in the 


Pacific ? 


T IS LESS THAN FOUR YEARS since this coun- 

try acclaimed the Washington conference as a har- 
binger of peace in the Pacific. We acknowledged that 
there had been a growing national nervousness in re 
gard to the future in the far east; we rejoiced that 
America’s historic devotion to the cause of international 
tair dealing had resulted in agreements which had elimi 
nated the causes of our fears. Japanese armed expedi 
tions had been withdrawn from the Asiatic mainland. 
The theory of spheres of influence in China had been 
tacitly abandoned. The Anglo-Japanese alliance, with 
its promised union of the power of two major navies, 
had been abrogated. American plans for advanced naval 
bases in the Pacific, theoretical bases of attack against 
Japan, had been scrapped. Japanese plans for the con 
struction of naval units, theoretically able to attack 
American bases, had been thrown Problems 
growing out of the anomalous international situation 
in China had been put in the way of solution. There 
was cause for rejoicing. Peace in the Pacific seemed 
easily possible of achievement. 

Responsible authorities at Washington now unite in 
testifying that the Japanese have carried out, both in 
letter and in spirit, the provisions of the treaties which 
they signed. Great Britain, the only other first-class 
naval power involved in the Pacific, has done likewise. 
We looked at a photograph recently that showed the 
Lion, Beatty’s flagship at the Skaggerack, being towed 
out to sea to be sunk, and wondered what the tone of 
the American press would have been had our govern- 
ment engaged itself to destroy a fighting unit with such 
associations of patriotic sentiment. With the passing 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, and the reduction of 
naval armaments, our interests in the Pacific are less 
in danger of attack that at any time for the last twenty 
years. 

To this deliberate reduction of the Japanese navy 
there has been added the burden placed upon that em 
pire by the destruction of its capital and its principal 


away. 
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port. Not only in a military way, but in the commerce 
and industry upon which modern militarism must rest, 
Japan has experienced the most terrible blow of which 
history has knowledge. Tokyo and Yokohama are still 
cities of shacks, and every month adds to the evidence 
of the scantiness of the resources available for the task 
of rebuilding. It would seem as though nature had con- 
spired with the makers of the Washington treaties to 








render Japan impotent so far as military aggression is 
concerned for years to come. 

In addition to this, these three years have been 
marked by a far-reaching and reassuring change in the 
relations of Japan with her Asiatic neighbors. As an admin- 
istrator of colonies, Japan has adopted a policy of marked 
liberality in Korea. As a competitor in the markets 
of China, she has dropped the role of bully and—as at 
Geneva in November—has adopted that of best friend. 
Whatever may be suspected as to the motives under- 
lving such changes in policy, the immediate effect has 
been clear. The international problems that were emerg- 
ing from Japanese conduct on the Asiatic mainland a 
few years ago have practically disappeared. In fact, 
the scaremongers of today are forced to change their 
tune completely. Where once they prophesied woe be- 
cause of the hatred between Japan and her neighbors, 
now they prophesy woe because the ties between them 
may draw too tight. 

It is astonishing thus to cast up the account of the 
vears since the treaties of Washington were signed, and 
yet to be forced to admit that there is a stronger fear 
of future war in this country today than there was in 
1920. On the face of the record, such a state of public 
tension is ridiculous. Every word that government offi- 
cials have spoken decrying the present agitation is in 
order. So far as events in Japan are concerned, there 
could not have been a combination of phenomena cal- 
culated more completely to set at rest forebodings of 
evil than the combination of the last three years. The 
people of the United States should feel more at ease 
as to what may happen in the Pacific than they have 
felt for a generation. That is true. They do not. They 
give evidence of bad nerves. There are many signs of 
an impending emotional outbreak. That, also, is true. 
Why? 

The answer traces straight back to the action of the 
congress of the United States in adopting the present 
immigration law last year. In abrogating without 
warning the gentleman’s agreement with a friendly 
state, in refusing to the President opportunity to ar- 
range for this abrogation in accord with the usages of 
international good manners, in insisting upon a form 
of words calculated most deeply to wound the self- 
respect of others, the congress of the United States 
threw away the advantages laboriously accumulated 
through the years and threw us back into the atmo- 
sphere of mutual suspicion and mounting fear from 
which we had hoped we were rescued. 

It cannot be too strongly said that neither Japan 
nor any other country has ever challenged the right 
of the United States to control its immigration. The 
record of our dealings with Japan in this realm has been 
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a record of an increasing limitation placed upon the 
Japanese. In that limitation Japan has always, after 
proper discussion of the issue, acquiesced. Japanese 
have insisted that, if the United States felt that the 
period of satisfaction in the working of the gentleman's 
agreement had expired and that some change was 
necessary, they were more than ready to enter into 
negotiations looking toward such change. Even had 
Japan held out for the admission into this country of 
her nationals on the same quota basis as applies to the 
citizens of other states, the total number involved— 
less than two hundred annually—would have been g» 
insignificant as not to merit a moment’s disquiet. 

At the time that the American congress was taking 
its action a year ago, and before the signature of the 
President had been reluctantly affixed to the Johnson 
bill, The Christian Century said that this was a sowing 
of the wind from which nothing could be reaped but 
whirlwind. The events of these months have abun- 
dantly supported that statement. Mr. Coolidge, Mr 
Hughes, the Federal Council, a few individuals here 
and there protested when the action was in contempla 
tion. Now an increasing multitude has come to see the 
folly of our national course. Mr. Cyrus E. Woods, wh 
as American ambassador in Tokyo through the earth 
quake days and the days of the passage of the immi- 
gration bill, had the best opportunity afforded any liy 
ing man to judge exactly what happened, has called our 
act “an international disaster of the first magnitude. 
This disaster, he testifies, has fallen upon every single 
interest that we have in the far east. 
that Mr. Woods is telling the truth. 

How has this whirlwind so quickly blown up? It has 
been easy to trace the developments of these few 
months. They began with the action of the American 
congress. That action gave rise to inevitable resent- 
ment in Japan. Japan’s resentment was held well in 
hand—missionaries have united in testimony that the 
anti-American outbreaks so vividly described were of little 
A correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Century has well described it by saying that the feelings 
of the Japanese were terribly wounded. Certain American 
elements seized upon this Japanese resentment to adopt “a 
strong line.” Could we not do as we pleased, and by what 
right dared these orientals so much as question the probity 
of our course? The jingo press of Japan seized upon this 
American assertiveness as proof of the danger of further 
American aggression. It accordingly demanded added 
military protection against such aggression. The jingo 
press of the United States seized upon this militaristic 
agitation in Japan as proof of the Japanese menace to peace. 
It accordingly demanded added military protection against 
such menace. The reactionaries in Japan—who, three years 
ago, were fighting with their backs to the wall against the 
rising democracy of Japan—saw a chance to save them- 
selves by the appeal to patriotism, and raised the cry of 
danger from abroad. The reactionaries in America—who 
have been appalled at the rise of a Christian social con- 
science which they have damned alternately as bolshevism 
and pacifism—saw a chance to save themselves by the 
appeal to patriotism, and raised the cry of danger from 
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abroad. The vicious circle is complete. We who should 
be friends enter 1925 with a mounting fear of each other. 
Fear drives nations to terrible deeds. 

Let none think that the seriousness of this situation is 
being magnified. The action of Mr. Hughes, certainly taken 
with the approval of the President, in smashing all diplo- 
matic precedents to welcome the appointment of the new 
ambassador to Washington can have but one 
meaning. Both Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hughes believe 
that we have reached a point where something drastic 
done to save us from the consequences of our 
own folly. Mr. Hughes, in his statement, rings the changes 
upon the cordial relations existing between the United 
He issued the statement, however, just 
because those relations d_ not exist, because he knows and 
Mr. Coolidge knows, that America has been largely re- 
sponsible for their destruction, and because both men are 
determined that American boys shall not be massacred to 
make a holiday for the flag-wavers of our congress, the 
circulation-seekers of our press, and the munitions makers 
of our industries. 

We dare not, however, overestimate the effect of this 
extraordinary act on the part of the administration. Soft 
words alone will not heal the wounds that our legislative 
act has inflicted upon the body of the world’s peace. There 
is but one way of straightening out the relations of our 
country with the peoples of the Pacific. It is not only 
Japan that is involved, be it remembered. Japan claims 
the most attention at the moment, for she can speak in 
the vocabulary of the arsenal. But every oriental has a 
stake in this issue. To maintain friendship, not only with 
Japan, but with the orient as a whole, we must go back 
to the immigration law of 1924, tear from out its provisions 
that section that would discriminate between men on the 
basis of color or race or nationality, and set up a standard 
that the men of all nations will recognize as just. If we 
want peace in the Pacific we must begin by doing justice. 

The most hopeful aspect of the situation is the growing 
unanimity of church opinion on this issue. At the recent 
meeting of the Federal Council of Churches there was no 
apparent exception to the belief in precisely the course of 
action here outlined. With church leaders united, it should 
not be long before the total membership of the church is 
so far informed that it will bring to bear upon our poli- 
ticians irresistible pressure. One of our powerful denom- 
inations last year adopted the principle that “governments 
which ignore the Christian conscience of men in time of 
peace cannot justly claim the lives of men in time of war.” 
In our recent relations with Japan and the other peoples 
of the orient the Christian conscience of America has been 
ignored. It must be heeded. 

This is a moral issue. It may be, in some respects, a 
political issue, or a social issue, or an economic issue. So 
was slavery. But it is, for Christians, also a moral issue. 
It bases the law of the United States upon a foundation 
that Christians declare to be opposed to the deepest truths 
upon which their faith rests. Such an issue cannot be 
allowed to rest. The churches cannot be silent while this 
law remains unchanged. Elements are about to enter this 
‘struggle that cannot be denied. The wrong that our nation 
has done must be made right. It shall be made right! 


Japanese 


must be 


States and Japan. 
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A Genius for Misunderstanding 


E PAUSE in the series of constructive articles on 
the outlawry of war to consider some allusions to 


the subject appearing in the recent issues of The New 
York Times, which paper is the leading pro-league and pro- 
protocol advocate in America. 
obvious an influence on the thinking of the large body of 
church officials domiciled in New York—denominational 
secretaries, Federal Council officials, leaders of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches, 
Church Peace Union and other foundational trustees—that 
there rests upon it a peculiar responsibility to be both accu- 
rate and judicial in its utterances. 
in its allusions to the outlawry movement in recent weeks 
is too patent to be overlooked. 
Senator Borah’s speech at Philadelphia on a point on which 
the senator was most explicit, as was shown by its own news 
column report of what he actually said. The misstatement 
dealt with the question as to how the outlawry of war is to 
be written into the code of international law. 


The Times exercises so 


That it has not been so 


It editorially misrepresented 


Senator 
Borah’s position here is that the peoples of the civilized 
nations are to outlaw war by solemnly declaring it a crime. 
The Times, however, charged him with the silly proposal 
that the judges of the world court shall declare war a crime, 
and it heaped scorn upon the folly and fiction of what it 
rightfully calls “judge-made law.” Upon Senator Borah’s 
calling attention to what he actually had said the Times 
apologized. 

For some reason another misrepresentation of the same 
speech, equally unworthy, was made by the Times in the 
same editorial, but which the foreign relations chairman 
chose to disregard. It should not be disregarded, however. 
The Times represented Senator Borah as “now disposed 
to drop the phrase ‘outlawry of war,’” and said: 


He would substitute for it a demand for “law and judicial 
tribunals in international affairs.” With others he had 
previously joined in calling for some form of legislative 
action to outlaw war. Apparantly he now perceives that 
this could be little more than a futile gesture without the 
concurrence of the great civilized nations. 


This, of course, is grossly misleading. Senator Borah 
has made no utterance indicating in the slightest degree a 
change of position. He never advocated any form of “leg- 
islative action to outlaw war” that did not rest upon “the 
concurrence of the great civilized nations.” It is the essence 
of the plan which his senate resolution sponsors to submit 
the outlawry proposal to the peoples of the civilized world. 
His plan is the deepest-going proposal in the entire field 
of peace plans and of them all is least subject to the charge 
of being a “paper plan” or a magic plan. What Senator 
Borah did say, as any reader will discover who will turn 
back to the transcript of his address in The Christian 
Century of January 1, was this: 

If, instead of the term “outlawry of war” I should say 

“the substitution of law and judicial tribunals for politics 

and force in international affairs,” it would mean the same 

thing, and perhaps appeal to you as more practical and less 
idealistic. 

Like all advocates of outlawry, the senator labored under 
the difficulty mentioned in The Christian Century’s first 
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serial article on the subject, namely, that the whole plan 
has come to be known by a single one of its features—the 
negative feature of outlawing war. To set the plan as a 
whole before his hearers he used a long descriptive expres- 
sion as the equivalent of the popular title by which the 
movement is known. Let the Times take no false comfort. 
It will hear Senator Borah speaking on the outlawry of 
war just as frequently and powerfully in the future as he 
has ever done in the past! 

But, as if possessed by a sort of genius for misunder- 
standing, the Times repeats its falsification of outlawry in 
its issue of January 5 in an editorial from which it presumes 
to make a quotation from Viscount Cecil warning against 
We look in vain in the 
editorial for a direct quotation from our British visitor, and 


certain “short-cuts to world peace.” 


we can hardly repress a certain skepticism as to his having 
said what the Times imputes to him. It is painful to enter- 
tain this skepticism, however, as it is generally supposed 
that Dr. John H. Finley is responsible for the international 
utterances of the Times, and Dr. Finley would hardly be 
willing to read into the words of New York’s noble guest 
Nevertheless, 
the Times’ comment is so much like that in the earlier edi- 
torial for which it apologizes to Senator Borah that one 


a statement which he did not actually make. 


wonders whether the writer learned any lesson at all from 


his former inadvertence. It says: 


Many have been captivated by this idea of “outlawing war.” 
They seem to suppose that if we could get it solemnly written 
na statute, or embodied in international law, that whoever 
makes war is a criminal, then nobody would ever venture to 


make war. This kindly dream was pricked by Lord Cecil. 


\ny reader of the Borah resolution now pending in the 
United States senate, or any of the literature of outlawry, 
or the recent articles in The Christian Century knows 
We know of no 
one who believes that merely to get it “written in a statute 


that this is a caricature of the proposal. 


or embodied in international law that whoever makes war 
is a criminal,” would stop war. But we know a great many, 
and among them some of our country’s best minds, who 
do believe that if the peoples of the nations pledge their 
word not to have recourse to war, and if they set up a real 
court by which disputes may be settled in accordance with 
the established laws of peace, war will surely be stopped. 
\nd those who hold this conviction believe also that in no 
uther proposal now before us is there ground for a rational 
hope of abiding peace. 

The aspersions which so distinguished an advocate of 
the protocol casts upon the outlawry idea are not without 
real value, however. It all indicates that the Times sees 
clearly that the proposal to outlaw war is one thing, and 
the protocol is another thing, and that the protocol is not a 
This is all in the interest of clear 
When it was first announced that the Wilson 
peace prize had been awarded to Viscount Cecil the Times 


plan to outlaw war. 
thinking. 


included among his other contributions to peace the state- 
ment that his lordship had “made possible the hearing [by 
the league of nations] of other suggestions such as the 
outlawry of war.” Just what this peculiar statement meant 
we did not know, and that Lord Cecil had ever at any time 
had anything favorable to say of outlawry was news to us, 


but it was clear that the idea of outlawing war was in the 
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mind of the Times writer something meritorious and prom- 
ising. Now, however, the idea of outlawing war is tabu in 
the Times’ pages. And this, we believe, is all to the good. 
For the editorial from which we last quote closes with 
these words: 


No, if we really desire to secure mankind against the shock 
of war, we must go the whole figure and get all mankind to 
agree to abolish aggressive war, with united and effective 
sanctions. 

rhe important words are “with united and effective sanc- 
tions,” that is, with war. The war system is to be the ulti- 
mate guarantee of the abolishment of “aggressive war.” 
This is, of course, what the protocol means. And it is at 
least an aid to clear thinking to know that its advocates are 


not likely to refer to it further av a plan to outlaw war. 


Of Walled Gardens 


HE BETTER RESIDENTIAL STREETS in 
American towns and cities of moderate size are beau- 
tiful and delightful. There are broad lawns embellished 
with flower-beds and garnished with shade-trees. 
are no fences. 


There 
The yards run one into another without 
visible dividing line, or only with one which, if faintly 
discernible, offers no impediment either to the eye or to 
the foot. The whole situation seems an embodiment of 
some of our most highly prized American traits. The 
willingness with which each casts what he has of grass 
and flowers and space into the common store to make a 
park-like suburb, speaks eloquently of community spirit. 
The place looks hospitable. There is an atmosphere of 
geniality and openhandedness about it, as though the people 
who so freely throw their grounds open to the public gaze 
must be easy to get acquainted with and pleasant to know. 

This large and comfortable air of unselfishness is pur- 
chased at the price of a good deal of publicity. (We are 
envisaging a summer scene as a relief to our snow-blinded 
eyes.) ‘The owner sitting on his lawn, or on his porch, has 
as much privacy as a traffic policeman and a little less than 
a weather-cock—which has at least the advantage of being 
elevated somewhat above the ordinary line of vision, so 
that while it always can be seen it usually is not. The 
virtues of the broad lawn and the flower-beds gladdening 
the eye of every passer are good virtues. They are the 
\irtues upon which democratic states are built. But they 
leave something to be desired. There is a mood and a 
There are special graces 
and delights belonging only to walled gardens. 


wish that they do not satisfy. 


let us come to the point at once by a quoted sentence 
irom an enchanting new book, “Spanish Gardens and 
Patios,” by Mildred and Arthur Byne: “Not recreation 
nor grandeur, but privacy, shade, fragrance, repose, are the 
desiderata.” One must picture a garden that is like a 
large room open to the sun, with a low fountain which 1s 
more a pool than a fountain but shows a shimmer of 
moving water, with not too many flowers of not too many 
colors in beds and pots, with harmonious notes of color 
added by polychrome tile, with narrow chosen vistas of 
the outside world framed into definite compositions by 
arches and grilled openings. 
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Something can be said in praise of privacy and repose. 
The world is too much with us. Too much we strut and 


fret in the public eye. We are worn smooth and feature- 


less, like pebbles in a brook, by attrition with the crowd; 
or else we grow blatant and strident trying to make our 
personalities felt and our voices heard above the throng. 


Even when we relax we must pose for the observation of 
the neighbors, or we weary our eyes when we would rest 
by trying to get a panoramic view from our hammock. 

“Well then, if you want quiet and solitude, go into your 
house, shut your door, and sit by your fire. Your house is 
our castle, even if your yard is a public park. But no, 
we do not want to have to go into a house and under a 
roof to get some sense of privacy. Nor do we want to 
have to go away from home and into the mountains or 
the woods to find a peace which is denied at home. We 
want to be withdrawn from men but open to the sky. 

It is for this that the walled garden was designed. It is 
rus in urbe, and more. It is campus in domo—a bit of 
country transplanted into the midst of the house. The 
Spanish patio is more domestic and livable than the Italian 

rtile, which is more like a portion of the street about 
which the house has wrapped itself, an entrance for 
strangers and tradesmen and carriages rather than an out- 
The patio is the true walled garden. 
Even the large ones are not very large, and the small ones 
are best, for when the object is to shut out the world, the 
purpose is defeated if too much is shut in. 


loor living-room. 


It is an anti- 
dote for the mania for bigness. It is an object-lesson in 
the efficient use of limited resources—a little space, a little 
Like the Japanese single 
spray in a vase, it invokes intensive appreciation of small 
beauties in detail. 


water, a few flowers, a few colors. 


We need our varied contacts with humanity, our ex- 
pansive moods in which we pour out for the world what- 
ever treasures we have been able to accumulate and make 
all our resources whether of personality or possessions 
But we need also the 
walled gardens of the soul wherein to sit in quietness and 
peace. 


available for the common need. 


One cannot see as far down the street from a walled 
garden as from a front porch. One cannot see the king 
doms of the world as from a mountain-top, but one can 


as far up and count as many stars. 
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From a Comrade of the Dawn 


\ly dear Thomas Curtis Clark : 

[ can’t let the year slide into oblivion without 
sending you a comrade halloo and a word of thanks 
for The Christian Century that is blessing me, week 
by week. It is the journal that never passes 
through my hands unread. 
on the walls of the morning. 

Victory attend this great journal; and victory 
attend you, my friend, in the new year and in 
all years! 


It is a watchman out 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 
West New Brighton, 
New. Year’s Eve, 1924. 
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The Titled Barber 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


SOJOURNED for a Moon in an University Club 
in the Wilderness. And on the day before the 
Sabbath, | sought the shop of the Barber. 
a well-appointed shop. 


And it was 
And I inquired of the Barber, 
saying, Canst thou trim a Beard? For that hath be- 
come well nigh a Lost Art. 

And he gave me a cold look, and inquired, Knowest 
thou who it is to whose shop thou hast come? 

And I knew not, and told him so. 

And he said, In trade, 
I trimmed the Beards of the most famous Generals in 
And I went with a Titled Nobleman 
to Japan, and was wounded at the Boxer siege of 
Peking. 


Berlin, where I learned my 


the German army. 


And for three seasons I was at Shepheard’s 
in Cairo, where came the Titled and the Renowned. 
And for four summers at Hamburg I was Barber to 
His Royal Highness, Prince Albert Edward, who was 
later King Edward the Seventh. 

And I knew not whether he was a Great Traveler or 
a Greater Liar, but I afterward learned that he spake 
the truth. 

And he said, The man who last trimmed thy Beard 
should be in Gehenna. 

And I did not dispute him. 

And he said, I can do little in one trimming, for some 
Farmer hath hacked at thy Beard, but in a Month 
it shall be well. 

Now after the second trimming, he said, Thou re 
And after the 
third, he said, His Majesty, King Edward the Seventh 
also was an Handsome Man. And after the fourth, he 
looked at me as a fine example of his art, and said, 
King Edward the Seventh had nothing on thee. 


mindest me of General Hindenburg. 


Now on that very day, I left that pleasant place. And 
as I was on the Train, a lady stopped me, and said, 
Pardon me, sir, but I must speak with thee. For I am 
from Virginia, and thou art the very picture of our 
own great General Robert E. Lee. 

It is said to take Seven Tailors to make a man, but 
one can do something toward making him feel like a 
man; and as for Barbers, the number need be less than 
seven if they be men of such dignity and prowess as 
the Barber of whom I write. 

For I have never been a man vain of my Personal 
Appearance, nor very careful of my Garb. If any- 
thing, I have rather neglected these things than thought 
too much of them. But nothing that I ever put into 
my Brain, and no goodness that I ever acquired for 
my Spiritual Bettering, ever caused me on one day 
to be thought to resemble King Edward the Seventh 
and General Robert E. Lee. 

And I spake thereof unto Keturah, and she said, 

He is, indeed, a most excellent barber, but it was not 
thee he praised, but his own skill. Nevertheless, it 
were well for thee to be a little more careful even of 
external appearance. For it is and must be by this 
that the world doth often judge. 








HEN ABRAHAM WOOLF came from Peoria, 

Illinois, for the pious purpose of visiting his 
parents’ graves, he marked an epoch in the life of the town; 
for he was the first rich man to come back from America. 
“Uncle Joe,” as I familiarly called him, a civil war veteran, 
who preceded him by a number of years, brought war 
stories, an American flag, and a picture of Abraham Lin- 
coln. After being a day’s or fortnight’s wonder, he was all 
but forgotten, except when his pension money was due, and 
certain convivial souls listened to his more than twice-told 
tales about the war, in order to help eat up and drink down 
Uncle Sam’s dollars. 

Abraham Woolf, Mrs. Woolf and a number of Woolf- 
kins attended Sabbath richly appareled and 
adorned. If King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba with 
a choice selection of their children had appeared, no greater 
honors could have been paid them, and their coming could 
not have excited more comment. Up in the women’s gallery 
heads were turned, bonnets bobbed, and behind open fans 
there was such a hum and noise that the beadle’s red face 
grew redder as he glared at the gallery and commanded the 
women to be still. 


services, 


ABRAHAM WOOLF—AMERICAN 

All he succeeded in doing was to reduce the conversation 
to a loud whisper, which blended with the droning of the 
men’s prayers below, like the twitter of swallows under 
the eaves of a spinning mill. The men, of course, were not 
guiltless, though they did not have to turn their heads, for 
Abraham Woolf had the chief seat in the synagogue, next 
to the rabbi, facing the congregation, and during the various 
adorations of the Deity, they reviewed the case of this rich 
man whose parents they had known poor, very poor 
people, whose good-for-nothing son Abraham left home 
before he was thirteen years of age, and disappeared, to no 
one’s sorrow or to no one’s profit, for the old people died 
in poverty, relieved only by the scant gifts donated to the 
poor by those who were called upon at the Sabbath service 
to read a portion of the Law, an honor paid those who 
could afford to be generous in turn. 

Abraham Woolf was a man of medium size, as I remem- 
ber him, having some difficulty in squeezing into his pew. 
He wore strangely trimmed whiskers, gold rimmed eye- 
glasses, and carried a gold-headed cane, which was against 
orthodox traditions, for it implied labor, and none must be 
performed on the Sabbath. Had he been lame the cane 
would have been permissible, but to come walking into the 
synagogue straight-footed, carrying a stick merely as an 
ornament, that was a sin. The very pious minority was 
not so absorbed in its prayers that this transgression passed 
unnoticed, and eyes spoke what lips suppressed. To the 
majority of the worshippers, however, this gold-headed 
cane was like the golden calf to their ancestors, something 
to adore, and their sin no doubt was greater in the sight of 
Jehovah than the obtrusive vanity of the poor boy who came 


home rich, and wanted everybody to know how rich he was. 
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God’s Country 


By Edward A. Steiner 


The rings on Mrs. Woolf’s fingers, the heavy gold, be. 
jewelled chain hanging from her triple-chinned neck; her 
ostrich plume fan which hung from another gold chain, her 
diamond earrings, and her large breast pin, not too large 
for her expansiveness, remained unobserved by the pious: 
for godiy men do not look at women on the Sabbath day, 
They were being appraised in fabulous sums by the impious, 
who expected, not unjustly, lavish donations when Abraham 
Woolf should be called from his seat to the sacred desk, that 
the usual honor might be paid him. 

He had forgotten how to read Hebrew, so the accom- 
modating cantor did that with the proper intonation; but 
the congregation was doubly shocked when Abraham Woolf 
could go no farther than the first two words of the blessing, 
and when the ceremony was over, instead of kissing the 
scroll, he tipped his hat. This, and his other transgressions 
against law and custom, were forgiven him by even the 
most exacting when he made his donations. Five hundred 
gulden for the burial society; a thousand gulden to the 
society which provides dowries to the marriageable daugh- 
ters of the poor; fifteen hundred to indigent students of the 
law ; two thousand gulden for the upkeep of the cemetery; 
five thousand gulden to the poor! 

The whispering and twittering in the gallery had ceased. 
Hypnotized by this ascending generosity, the women forgot 
Mrs. Woolf’s astonishing display of jewelry, and the men, 
pious and impious, forgave Mr. Woolf’s gold-headed cane 
and his ignorance of Hebrew. His benefactions totalled ten 
thousand gulden, besides gifts to the cantor and the rabbi, 
which are never publicly announced. 

A murmur succeeded the breathlessness. It rose higher 
and higher, much to the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Woolf, 
but to the displeasure of the officious beadle, who had to 
call the congregation to order, that the cantor might proceed 
with the services. : 


THE LAND OF GOLD 

Israel honors the learned, even though they are poor, 
which they mostly are, and the rich only if they are gen- 
erous, as they sometimes are. So Abraham Woolf was sur- 
rounded by a congratulating group of men and boys, in the 
courtyard, after the service, while under the scraggly acacia 
trees he held forth loud and long about America, and, after 
the manner of rich men who have amassed wealth, exag- 
gerated the hardships he had endured and the riches he had 
gained ; riches still obtainable, he said, in that fabled land 
of wealth. Open-mouthed, the willing group listened, ad- 
miringly they looked at the gold-headed cane and the other 
evidences of his wealth. He was praised by old and young 
for his generosity, and promised that his name should 
appear on the new gates of the cemetery. But a third shock 
awaited his admirers. From his vest pocket, in close 
proximity to an ostentatious gold pencil, he pulled a cigar 
and lighted it. 

To light a cigar on the Sabbath day was sin enough, as a 
few in the crowd knew, having transgressed in a similar 
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manner when a certain distance from home—but to do it in 
the synagogue court! That was sacrilege. The pillars 
which support the portal of the house of prayer did not fall 
over Abraham Woolf’s head and kill him, neither were the 
acacia trees uprooted by the aroused wrath of God, as some 
expected, but the beadle openly reproved the sinner. 

All honor to the watchful beadle! To reprove an Ameri- 
tan millionaire who had just made a ten thousand gulden 
gift to charity took a great deal of courage, especially as 
the beadle had not yet received such gratuity as he might 
reasonably expect. 

“What do you mean to so offend against God and his 
holy law?” he asked, his red face growing three shades 
redder. 

A sneer came over the face of the accused, a good-natured 
sort of condescending sneer. 

“In America,” he said, “the law is, don’t get caught, and 
the dollar is the only god we worship.” 

I had been much shocked by Abraham Woolf’s various 
misdemeanors, but this pronouncement was worse than 
blasphemy, for the America I knew, the only America I 
knew, was that which rose to liberate the slaves, black slaves 
at that, slaves who cost money; the America which made a 
poor man, a rail-splitter, President. If Uncle Joe were 
alive, I felt sure he would have said that Abraham Woolf 
was a liar and that America was God’s country; but I was 
left in uncertainty on that point, until fate carried me to 
America to find out for myself. 


I COME TO AMERICA 


I came to America as a lover comes to the arms of his 
betrothed, or as a child comes to its mother’s breast. For 
here I was new born, from her lips I learned a new lan- 
guage. I was spared its vulgarities and coarseness, and was 
taught to speak it with precision and pride. In America 
I learned how to walk like a freeman, carrying bundles too 
heavy for my back, yet never stooping, from being afraid or 
ashamed to carry them. 

I have walked half the length of the land, and said with 
pride, “It is my own,” though I owned not a foot of it, and 
was often penniless, and never without care for tomorrow’s 
bread. America toughened my muscles and strengthened 
my spine, as I dug coal, fed steel furnaces or followed the 
reaper, stacking sheaves of grain for good wages, poor 
wages and for wages never paid. Yet I was never a drudge 
nor felt myself a slave. When, in America, my lot was cast 
with the poor, the outcast, and the lawless, I never felt 
degraded; if with the rich sometimes, with the wise and 
the understanding, I never was unduly exalted. 

If America punished me when I was guiltless I never 
said she was unjust, and if she rewarded me beyond my 
deserts, I never believed myself her favorite. I have walked 
her streets alone when no one spoke to me, yet I did not feel 
forsaken, and when she blessed me with many friends, she 
taught me not to lean upon them. She never admitted me 
through the doors which open only to passwords or because 
of dead ancestors, yet she gave me brothers of a noble pedi- 
gree. I drained many a cup to the last bitter dregs, and 
she filled it with joy to overflowing; I brought her a few 
gifts and she multiplied them; I gave to her freely, yet 
became her debtor; I lost my old faith and she gave me a 
new one, 
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While I found her laws sometimes unjust and often 
stupid, she taught me how to live above the law, by giving 
more than the law demanded. She did disillusion me early 
and late; for just as one cannot live with a woman or a 
man for forty years, and not find the flaws, one cannot live 
in a country, a new made country, a vast country, a hetero- 
geneous country like our own, without discovering its 
weaknesses. 

Abraham Woolf was right. America is lawless and god- 
less. I knew he was right because I once lived in Peoria, 
Illinois, coming to it afoot from Rock Island, where I was 
dropped from a Mississippi packet boat, lacking the money 
to go further. I do not know why I remained in Peoria. 
Perhaps it was because I connected it with Abraham 
Woolf, and it was the one American city in which I 
knew a single soul. 

The city was illuminated and bunting-draped. Brass 
bands were blaring, torches flaming, cannons booming, and 
curiously uniformed men were marching, though not in my 
honor. It was a month before a presidential election, and 
Peoria, Illinois, was in the heat of the political fever. From 
an elevated platform I heard a “natural-born orator” orate. 
I listened spellbound, to great phrases: “The Union, one 
and forever,” “Our glorious republic,” “Our blood-bought 
liberties,” “The party of Lincoln, Grant,” and “Government 
of the people, by the people, for the people.” As, under 
the spell of this influence, I decided that when I could vote 
I should surely vote the Republican ticket, I heard some one 
say: “Bunk! He gets a rake-off from every brothel in 
Peoria.” 

Peoria, Illinois, was full of saloons, and so thick were 
they that the streets smelled beery, with here and there the 
sickening odor of whiskey; but worse than the vile odors, 
the drunken, leery men, the boys in their teens, drinking and 
being drunk with the painted women, who sat in the so- 
called “family entrance” worse than all was that 
Abraham Woolf and Oscar Schmidt and Gamaliel New- 
comb—Jew, German, and New England American—were 
getting the profits from this ugly trade and protecting it in 
its lawbreaking. 


WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH PEORIA? 

I was in Peoria, Illinois, on election day, a never-to-be- 
forgotten election day. Patrick McGinnes had his pockets 
full of five dollar bills which he handed generously to his 
male boarders, all of. us foreign born, that we might vote 
the Republican ticket. There were dozens, if not hundreds, 
such scavengers around the polling booth, bribing, threaten- 
ing and beating men who would not be bribed. The saloons 
had their front doors closed and their back doors wide open, 
drink was free, cigars were free, the brothels were free; 
and the Republican ticket from President to county sheriff 
was victorious. 

I worked in Abraham Woolf’s factory. He did not rec- 
ognize me, of course, but I recognized him when he came 
up to the floor on which I worked twelve hours a day, and 
when the night shift was drunk, I worked twenty-four 
hours. I knew him instantly, by the way he pulled his cigar 
out of his vest pocket, where there were many more cigars. 

The fourth floor was rotten and rickety, there was no fire 
escape, and one day the boilers blew up. How I escaped 
from the boiling, scalding mess I do not know. I knew why 
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the boilers burst, when Patrick McGinnes told me that the 
boiler inspector never tested the boilers; but had a twenty 
dollar gold piece put into his pocket when he went through 
the office for that purpose. 

I have been in Peoria, Illinois, often since that time when 
| was blown out of a factory and out of a job by an explo- 
sion. Once I took dinner with Abraham Woolf and we 
talked the matter over. At that dinner, which made me 
homesick by its delicious tastes and odors of the homeland, 
it was the one bitter thing to swallow; that behind McGin- 
nes, behind the boiler inspector and behind Abraham Woolf 
were native American bank presidents and directors who, 
from their overstuffed chairs in their private offices, pulled 
the wires, manipulating elections and making and unmaking 
city and state officials. 

I found Peoria lawless, not from the bottom up, but from 
the top down. While there were holdups, murders and 
prostitutes on the levee they were also in the banks and in 
big business. There were defalcations, suicides and scan- 


HE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT now before 

the states for ratification or rejection challenges the 
Protestant ministers of this country to quick, intelligent 
and concerted action in behalf of social righteousness as 
no other issue that has come before the country within a 
generation. Its significance is vastly deeper than appears 
upon the surface—which it is the purpose of this paper 
to set forth. Against it the forces of Mammon are direct- 
ing the most amazing barrage of propaganda that this 
Never 
have the organized forces of social injustice and ultimate 
destruction 


period of subsidized propaganda has yet displayed. 


presented a more impudent, unscrupulous, 
truculent and ruthless aspect than in their present attack 
upon the child labor amendment. And almost all media 
of reply are preempted and closed. If a stampede of the 
people is to be averted it looks as if the pulpit were the 
only hope. And the case calls for immediate and very 
vigorous action. 

The question whether or not something effective will 
be done about the social disgrace of child exploitation 
in this rich country has become a minor and incidental 
objective of the fight. Deeper issues, of which child labor 
is but a specific instance, are the real objectives of the 
struggle; although the tactic of the enemy is naturally 
to obscure these more general and fundamental issues as 
much as possible, so as to divert public attention from 
them. To the fundamentals is, therefore, the 
unique and urgent responsibility of the clergy; since the 
secular press is practically closed to the friends of the 
amendment. 


uncover 


Child labor means profits, of course, to those concerns 
that employ it. It means rather more profits than are sug- 
gested by comparing the wages of children with the wages 


of adults. Child labor results in fewer jobs for men, thus 
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dals so dramatic that even the press could not be silent, 

I know that America is lawless and godless, but there are 
two Peorias and two Americas, and in that prairie town, 
as in every city in our country, the better city, the better 
America, is growing, slowly rising out of the muck. It 
was that other America, the better America, which I dis- 
covered, in which and for which I have lived and worked, 
and which convinces me that both Abraham Woolf and 
“Uncle Joe” were right. Each from his own America. 

Abraham Woolf found it ruthless, lawless and godless, 
the America of the profiteer, of the corrupter, the America 
of the Quays and Platts. He had found that America good 
and profitable, for he is numbered among its millionaires, 
and his children are fast going to perdition. Uncle Joe 
found it the America of the poor and the devoted, of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the rail-splitter, and he, too, found his reward, 
for when he died far away from the country which he loved 
and for which he fought, he left a great legacy to a little 
hoy: the faith that America is God’s country. 


increasing the unemployed surplus of laborers on the labor 
market, thus increasing competition among laborers, and 
thus depressing the wage scale for men. It depresses men’s 
wages in another way; namely, by subtracting the chil- 
dren’s earnings from what the head of the family has to 
bring home in order to keep the wolf from the door. The 
principle was illustrated in the English charities of a century 
ago: it was finally realized that what a family could get 
as charity could be subtracted from what it had to get as 
wages; and that the ultimate effect of increasing charity 
was to decrease wages. The same principle is illustrated 
in the tip you drop into the palm of the sleeping car porter; 
it is really an indirect contribution to the sleeping car 
company, since it decreases the wages the company must 
pay its porters. Children’s earnings tend to affect adult 
wages in the same way. It may well be, therefore, that 
the profits of child labor accrue quite as much indirectly 
as directly, in the lowering of the prevailing wage scale 
for adult workers. 


ULTERIOR MOTIVES 


But, even so, such profits are not proportionate to the 
magnitude of the opposition to the amendment. There 
are ulterior motives; and they are not far to seek. If 
children are not allowed in the factories, sweat shops, mines 
and fields they will have to be sent to school. Child labor 
legislation and compulsory school attendance are natural 
correlates of each other. Moreover, the children to whom 
child labor laws would apply would very often be of high 
school age. More high school facilities would inevitably 
follow, therefore, in the wake of such laws. But high 
schools are expensive. They mean taxes. And everywhere 
there is a drive on for tax reduction. Full page advertise- 
ments and editorial comments propagandizing the public on 
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the subject are of frequent occurrence in the city dailies and 
the commercial journals. Those who are conscious of 
their taxes are not anxious to encourage the growth of 
the American high school; and they find organized means 
of making their protests effective. Unquestionably this is 
the animus, in part at least, of the opposition to the child 
labor amendment; for certainly education is getting its full 
share of attention in the tax propaganda. At least one 
editor whose fulminations come to the attention of the 
present writer took occasion recently to warn his readers 
against the Sterling-Reed bill; and it was very evident 
that that educational measure was closely associated in 
his mind with the child labor amendment. 

And this may also explain why any group that dreads 
the growth of the American public school is likely to lend 
ts influence against the child labor amendment. 


EDUCATION AND TAXES 
But let us press our inquiry one step farther into the 
The American public 
reached the point where its further growth will require a 
system of 
llitherto the support of education has been derived almost 


ackground., school system has 


rearrangement of our financing it. 


cardinal 
1; 


Local taxes 


entirely from local, county and state taxes. 
been the chief source of revenue, in half the states 


awe 
running as high as approximately 75 per cent. A practically 
negligible percentage of the funds for the support of public 
schools has come from the federal government. 

Now this old system of school finance interposes at least 
we obstacles in the way of the growth of our public school 
In the first place, the general property tax, upon 
which local support depends, is about reaching the limits 
f its elasticity. In certain rural regions, for example, 
sup of the new consolidated schools, so necessary to 
| worthy rural civilization, is putting so high a tax on the 


system. 


farmer's acres that he sees their market value very per- 
eptibly declining as a result. In the second place, the old 
system gives rise to the grossest inequalities in educational 
ipportunities as between different localities in the same 
st The 
figures are startling in the extreme; unfortunately there is 


ite and as between different states in the union. 


not space for them here. A homogeneous democratic society 
‘annot be evolved on the basis of such inequalities. Long 
ago we evolved the policy—not without a struggle—that 
children could not be allowed to grow up in ignorance 
because their families were poor; now we confront the 
ssue as to whether children can be allowed to grow up in 
We must find 
and marshes of local 
This is vital, as any person must realize who 
ntertains any adequate philosophy of education in a 
emocrac y. 


ignorance because their localities are poor. 
Way to 


some 


drain the swamps 


gnorance. 


WHY FEDERAL TAXES? 

Che only solution is to shift more of the burden of 
school support to state and federal taxation, especially the 
ater. This will make possible a more equitable distribution 
It will 
ilso make possible the continued expansion of our edu- 
cational system—which would otherwise be checked—be- 
cause the federal government has access to funds that are 
not accessible to the local assessor. The reasons are ap- 


! educational opportunities, for obvious reasons. 
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parent to intelligent observers of our modern industrial 
system, and of the archaic fiscal system which our industrial 
development is leaving so far behind. Many concerns do 
business of a national scope, taking their toll of profits 
from every nook and corner of the republic, but concen- 
trating those profits, so far as fiscal responsibility is con- 
cerned, only at the financial centers. This is why the 
following states, for example, received back from the 
national government the following percentages of the fed- 
eral taxes collected in each respectively : 
Arizona 42.00 per cent 
Arkansas 20.82 “ “ 
California 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


New York 


To the superficial thinker this looks unfair; but in view 
of the national scope of corporate activities, together with 
their financial concentration in spots, it assumes the aspect 
of an equalizing device by which alone a homogeneous 
democracy can be preserved. It is absolutely necessary 
to the growth of our public school system. 

The cat begins to come out of the bag! Child labor 
regulation goes hand in hand with school expansion; school 
expansion means federal taxes; and federal taxation is a 
nightmare to the great corporations whose business bestrides 
state boundaries like a colossus. taxes 
easy to evade. 


Federal are not 


OTHER LINES OF ATTACK 

In states where the child labor amendment does not come 
to bat this year the propaganda is pitched in an entirely 
different key. The headlines read: “States resent the 
‘super rule’ of Uncle Sam”; and the lead announces that 
there is a pronounced reaction against the centralization 
of government at Washington, which reached its maximum 
in the federal aid laws like the Smith-Hughes and Smith- 
Lever laws. The writer then enumerates the various forms 
of “social legislation” to which the nation-wide corpora- 
tions have been contributing through federal aid. They 
are: support of agricultural colleges, experiment stations, 
vocational education, industrial rehabilitation, roads, mater- 
nity and infant hygiene, prevention of venereal disease, and 
From which it appears that the attack upon 
the child labor amendment is only a drive on one small 
sector of the far wider front, which little sector is important 
only because, for the moment, it is active on its own 
initiative. 


such like. 


This matter of federal taxes is of more strategic im- 
portance than has yet been suggested. To big business 
its fearsome aspect is the new types of taxation which the 
federal government has recently shown a disposition to 
experiment with, namely, graduated income and inherit- 
ance taxes. These actually threaten to lop the tops off from 
tall fortunes in the interest of “social legislation”; and 
they are about the only kinds of taxation that do carry 
any real potency of this sort, because they are about the 
only kinds of taxes that can not be shifted. The propa- 
ganda against the social legislation mentioned above, in- 
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cluding educational expansion, which would require such 
types of taxation, is, therefore, part and parcel of the 
propaganda against those taxes. This partly explains the 
opposition of the affected interests to the Smith-Towner 
bill, now known as the Sterling-Reed bill, and to the amend- 
ment under discussion here. And these interests naturally 
find allies in whoever looks askance at the growth of the 
public school system. 

The importance of the underlying issues begins to 
appear. It is in principle an attack of organized great 
wealth upon the very vital organ of democracy, namely 
education. The most intelligent students of the signs 
of the times realize with the deepest apprehension 
that a life and death struggle is on between democracy 
and plutocracy; and that our system of education is 
our one great hope. It must continue to expand and 
develop as much in the next half century as it did in 
the last. This clatter about child labor is only the 
musketry at Lexington; but the long fight for freedom 
has begun! 


THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 

But even yet we have by no means gotten to the 
bottom of this matter. The real, fundamental, under- 
lying issue is incomparably bigger than any of these 
things. It is the question of federal regulation of the 
great industrial and financial institutions. What big 
business wants is state regulation, because the states 
“roar at them like any turtle dove.” What big business 
hates and fears is federal regulation, because there is 
some real probability that it might prove effective. The 
national character of many of our business organiza- 
tions renders attempts at state regulation all but futile. 
We found that out a generation ago in the case of the 
railroads. The people are beginning to realize that the 
same principle applies to steel manufacturing, coal 
packing, banking, boards 
that function 
It is unquestionably 


meat 
other 
through nation wide organizations. 


mining and marketing, 


of trade, and most industries 
true that child labor is amenable only to federal con- 
trol. The experiments of a generation have proven 
that beyond peradventure. But these industries do 
not want to be regulated. They want to insert their 
tentacles everywhere, enjoy their quasi-monopoly privi- 
leges without molestation, and accumulate their fabu- 
lous net earnings as they have been doing for the last 
ten years—-propaganda to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. And they crave freedom to invest their surpluses 
either in farm mortgages from Alabama to Oregon 
and from Texas to Alberta, or else in enormous foreign 
concessions and loans—the most dangerous of entan- 
gling alliances. They do not even wish to make con- 
tributions to “social legislation” and education. 
Centralization is a word to conjure with. It is high 
time the American people realized the two kinds of 
centralization that they must choose between; either 
the regulation of life in all its interests and aspects by 
centralized wealth, or else the regulation of organized 
great wealth by the centralized federal government. 
There is no third alternative, and the great god Mam- 
mon knows it. That is the animus of this massive cam- 
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paign against “centralization,” of which the child labo; 
issue is but an incident. 

Since these are the real issues the reasons for camoy 
flaging them in the propaganda are apparent. Ang 
what silly stuff the public is being doped with! Ang 
yet what awful stuff; for the people are believing jy 
Child labor legislation bolshevistic! As if the bes 
people in America had not been working on the prob. 
lem for thirty or forty years. Invasion of the home! 
As if the right of the state to regulate the education, 
health protection and general welfare of children hag 
not been recognized in our law for generations. Ep. 
forced idleness to eighteen! As if an enabling act tha 
specifies eighteen as a limit were itself a law of uni. 
versal application. To the rescue of the farmers! As 
if the farmers had long been a tender trust of the manv- 
facturers and bankers. And finally, “centralization’— 
which is an awful word, indeed, if mouthed with fear. 
some awe. 

And what a massive, overwhelming barrage of prop- 
aganda, withal! Have we come to the pass that big 
business has but to mass its guns, and the people echo 
at the polls? If so, we are at the beginning of the end, 
so far as concerns our dear dreams of democracy and 
the early arrival of the kingdom of God upon the earth. 
But if the preachers speak forth in such a crisis as this 
with prompt, and prophetic utterance the 
battle need not be lost. “Deus vult!” Let them rally to 
the great crusade. 


concerted 


Show-Window Religion 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 


—LOOK at the crowd. 
Myse_r—They are admiring the pretty things in the 

show-window. 

I—I see. They do look wonderfully fine in the bright 
illumination. 

MyseL_F—They are but tokens. 

I—What is the man at the door pleading for? 
with the scarred hands. 

Myse_F—He is asking the people to come in. 

I—What is he saying ? 

Myse_r—He is teiling them of rich treasures in the store 

I—Why don’t they go in? 

Myse_tr—They are satisfied with what they can see. 

I—The light within the store is dim; the recesses are 
dark. 

Myse.tr—The farther in they go the better they will see. 

I—Those men are coming out. They look at things 9% 
strangely and intently. 

Myse_r—They see without what they have seen within 

I—They have come back to the street. 

Myse_r—And the street is wonder-ful. 

I—What does the crowd think of them? 

MyseLtr—The crowd is still absorbed with tokens in the 
window. 


The man 
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British Table Talk 


London, December 24. 

A! rHE PRESENT MOMENT statesmen and others are 

thinking seriously upon the problems of education in 
\frica. In Kenya, and Tanganyika, as well as in Rhodesia 
there are many plans under review. Meanwhile, Dr. Jesse 
lones is working in London at a high pressure to complete 
the second volume upon “Education in 
Africa.” It need not be said to Ameri- 
can readers that Dr. Jesse Jones is at 
work under the Phelps-Stokes founda- 
tion and that he is the organizer of the two commissions, which 
travelled through Africa, first through the west, then the 
east, to study education. The first volume had a profound in- 
fuence, but the second, coming as it does at an appointed hour, 
is likely to be an epoch-making book and not in the policy 
f missionary societies alone. It should be ready in March and 
by its marshalled facts and its statesmanlike review of African 
problems it should make for a sure and swift advance in the 
{ of education for the peoples of Africa. Upon this 
it must be added, the well-being of the African, and perhaps 
the peace of the world in coming years depends. With fine en- 


A Book in Season— 
Education in Africa 


yrovision 


thusiasm and tenacity, Dr. Jesse Jones has led the way, and 
he will have the reward which comes to those who, like the 
Issachar, have a knowledge of their own times. 
. =: 4 
Opium, Geneva, India 
and the U. S. A. 
division of opinion in Geneva upon the proposals of 
United States to deal drastically with the growth of opium, 
t been widely discussed here in the papers. But those 
take public affairs seriously are genuinely distressed and 
ted. That it should be in the power of non-christian 
nations to reproach Christian governments with participation 
this hateful traffic is not a thing to treat lightly. India, 
through its able spokesman, Mr. Campbell, resisted by every 
possible the proposals brought forward by Bishop Brent 
and Mr. Porter on behalf of the United States. The central 
‘rnment in this land is embarrassed by the Indian govern- 
With the evolution of powers to the dominions and to 
the British commonwealth has become much more a 
yn of states than it was formerly, and American readers 
uppreciate the problems that must arise, especially where 
there is no written constitution to define sharply the boun- 
daries between the matters under central and those under pro- 
vincial control. It is not quite realized by the bulk of our people, 
how far American opinion supports Bishop Brent and its other 
representatives, and the fact that certain newspapers make 
the Indian opposition to the American proposals an occasion 
a general attack upon British policy, does not help men 
see the plain issue as it should be seen. There are some 
say, truly in my judgment, that a failure of European 
s to deal with the growth of opium will mean the end 
of all hope for a generation at least, that America will co- 
operate with the league of nations or with any similar associa- 
tion. Statecraft is a wonderful thing; if for the sake of revenue. 
a nation is willing to grow poppies to the ruin of human bodies 
and minds, and for that same reason is willing to risk the chance 
of cooperation with a sister nation in the service of God's 
kingdom, well, where are we? It is not an easy thing for 
London to act counter to Delhi, but in the present issue this 
plainly the way of duty, and at the same time the way 
of sanity. Persia is willing to cease from growing opium and 
India is not! 


means 


. > 


Students Think Internationally 
Upon the Kingdom of God 


By the time these notes appear the Manchester conference 
will be over. It is, as I mentioned, the seventh quadrennial con 


ference ot this kind. The earlier conferences were called and 
arranged for by the Student Volunteer movement; that is to say, 
the conferences were specifically missionary, and the students 
chiefly concerned were those who were pledged to go abroad 
Now the conferences are in the hands of the whole body of 
Christian students, and it is taken for granted, that the Christian 
student, whatever his vocation, will think internationally. So 
today the missionary task is seen to be at the same time much 
greater and much more urgent, and all hands must be on 
deck! One of the speakers, you, my American readers, have 
stolen. Lord Cecil is to receive a handsome prize given by an 
American foundation, and to receive it he will visit your shores. 
Therefore, I understand, he will be away from England on 
Jan. 1. Among the other speakers are Mr. Koo, the bishop of 
Manchester, Dr. Garvie and many others who have won the 
confidence of the students. It is worthy of note that in such 
an international conference concerned with the world-task of 
the Christian church, many of the chosen speakers are among 
the leaders in Copec. The two tasks are one. Copec has been 
planned and is carried on by those who see “home” and 
“foreign” as one field. Student conferences are full of life; that 
goes without saying. What surprises old hands is the extraordi- 
nary efficiency and thoroughness with which they are arranged. 
The Christian church has owed much to students; the time 
would fail to tell of Saul of Tarsus, Clement and Origen, Au- 
gustine, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Newman, and if with them 
many others, not framed in academies have an equal honor the 
power of sound learning in the service of faith must be 
counted as incalculable. . . . Never since the middle ages has 
there been so much fellowship among students as there is 
today; and even in the middle ages though there was inter- 
change between Paris and Oxford, there was none as there is 
today between Oxford and Peking. At Manchester there will 
be forty nations represented! 
* 


For the Gaiety 
of Nations 
If nations at the close of the year were given to returning 

votes of thanks, beyond a doubt this nation should return 
thanks to Mr. A. A. Milne for his book “When We Were Very 
Young,” and to his illustrator, no less glorious, Mr. Ernest H. 
Shepard. Many of the verses appeared in Punch, and they 
should be immortal for all who love children and keep anything 
of the child in them. I wish I could quote the verses about 
“Bad Sir Brian Botany,” but space will not permit me to do 
more than give the poem entitled Happiness 

John had 

Great Big 

Waterproof 

Boots on; 

John had a 

Great Big 

Waterproof 

Hat; 

John had a 

Great Big 

Waterproof 

Mackintosh 

And that 

(Said John) 

Is 
That 

This should be printed and read as written, and | doubt whether 
anyone can give a better picture of happiness. The book itself 
should be dear to the heart of Safed the Sage; perhaps he has 
it. If not, will the editor tell him, with the compliments of an 
old admirer, that he will love it, both he and Keturah and her 
children and her children’s children. 
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And So Forth 


The voting on Methodist reunion is not completed but so 
far the “Primitives” and the “United's” seem strongly in favor, 
and the older body, the “Wesleyans” show a substantial ma- 
jority. There are still, however, a large number of Wesleyan 
ministers opposed to the change, and opinion in the circuits is 
not nearly unanimous. ...Churchmen of great weight have 
written to express their sympathy with the bishop of Birming- 
ham on the attack made upon him by the Anglo-Catholics. Dean 
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Inge, Dr. Charles, Dean Burroughs, Dr. Kennett were among 
the signatories. ... Last week we had three days of fog 
American friends in London enjoyed the novelty but express 
a pathetic desire to see that luminary the sun. ...A public 
demonstration was held last week against gambling and a call 
for legislative action was sounded. Mr. Studdert Kennedy 
said that there was a point where the saint met the sportsman: 
the saint also took risks but not for a personal victory. 


EpWARD SHILLITOo. 


The Book World 


Fiction’s Mirror 


ROBABLY EVERYONE who is known as a habitual and some- 

what miscellaneous reader of books is frequently asked, “What 
do you think of modern fiction?”—as though there were some set 
of qualities that characterized all contemporary novels, or as 
though they could all be lumped together in one sweeping phrase 
of condemnation or praise. One might as well ask, “What do you 
think of people?” for there are as many kinds of novels as there 
are of folks. To be sure, there is a certain type of fiction 
the kind that Mr. Harris referred to in his article in our issue of 
October 30th, as “our sex-obsessed literature”’—to which the term 
“modern” is sometimes applied as a distinctive epithet. But we 
refuse to allow this good word to be appropriated to such a nar 
row use. It may be news to some readers, though certainly not 
to any readers of The Christian Century, that there is a con- 
siderable body of modern fiction which is really quite decent. For 
example, Vikinc’s Rest by Frances Fenwick Williams (Century 
Co., $2.00) enjoys the distinction of being a novel that can be read 
without embarrassment in a mixed company. This is a_ purely 
negative virtue, but it has also some positive ones—humor, incident, 
atmosphere, and good characterization, though with a touch too 
much of caricature sometimes. It is not a story of reeking blades 
and steaming seas, nor even of harbor after storm and battle 
(except for a shell-shocked soldier, who is a minor character), 
but an engaging tale of two bachelor maids who leave New York 
and settle in a lovely spot in Arcadia, Evangeline’s country 


In the same category is La Roux by Johnson Abbott (Ma 
millan, $2.00) a romance of Canada in 1641, of a French marquis 
who lost himself in the wilderness by changing his name, and of 
a lovely lady who wanted to restore to the marquis the estate 
of which her father had wrongfully deprived his father, and of 
their falling in—well, it is a real romance, clever in plot, charm 
ing in style, admirable in character. You can give it to a lady 
or read it aloud in the family circle without keeping an eye half 
a page ahead for danger and getting a sudden coughing spell to 
save embarrassment. 


You would not want to take any such chances with Charles 
Recht’s Rue With a Dirrerence (Boni, $2.50) even with these 
precautionary measures. It is hinted somewhere that the thesis 
of this book is that “beauty justifies anything; beauty is a religion 
unto itself.” But the young man in this story is not really in 
pursuit of beauty. He is merely bored and bothered because he is 
in love with a chorus girl, a beautiful dumb-bell, who does not 
quite respond to him, and to whom he is not quite faithful. It 
is no disparagement either of love in general, or of chorus ladies 
in general, to say that the passion seems not worth the energy 
and agony which he devoted to it, or the time which the reader 
is invited to spend reading about it. It is as subjective as the 
sorrows of Werther, but he is a degenerate and contemptible 
Werther. He suffers, but scoffs at his suffering. He is sentimental, 
but scoffs at his sentimentality and becomes sentimental over his 
scoffing. The best sentence in the book is the acute observation 
that “a critic is a person who is paid for being a smart-aleck.” 


The story turns out well, however, for the hero murders the 
girl he thinks he loves, and takes poison, successfully, while in 
jail awaiting trial. 

Walter Gilkyson’s Om (Scribners, $2.00), is a novel of decided 
power and unmistakable point. It is, like “Plumes” and “Har- 
bottle,” a study of post-war restlessness. The elements are a 
young lawyer, just back from the A. E. F.—quick money by shady 
methods in the oil fields of Texas—the zest for wealth quickly 
and adventurously won—a yacht trip to Bermuda—a woman, the 
daughter of an older and richer associate, and smoother than the 
oil itself—a journey to Mexico—a violent cure for wandering af- 
fection and money-madness. The author writes apparently with 
an adequate knowledge of the places which he describes, and with 
no small insight into the workings of the human mind. 

Gouverneur Morris can write, when he takes the pains, and is 
normal, and the publishers ought to protect his reputation and his 
public by a stern rejection when he is in the bilious mood which 
produced Kerpinc THE Peace (Scribners, $2.00). It is a general 
indictment of mothers and wives. Sweethearts are nearly as bad, 
and sisters no better. It is cynical, cheap, misogynistic, slovenly in 
style, and not even clever. 

Margaret Leech’s THe Back or THE Boox (Boni, $2.00) is a 
three months’ love story, in three episodes, of a young business 
woman of twenty-eight who frankly wants a man, but is too 
analytical to be satisfied with just any man. She has her disap- 
pointments and disillusioning, but she seems to get around the turn 
of the road when she buys an outfit of new clothes which sur- 
prizes both herself and her family, and has a facial massage. Some- 
how we feel that this formula does not quite solve all the problems 


of life. 


Some of these novelists make rather frivolous suggestions, but 
it is strange how many of them seem to be trying to deal with the 
fundamental question, “What must I do to be saved?”—saved, 
that is, from boredom and futility, and the hampering limitations 
of things as they are. Glancing back over the novels which we 
have just mentioned, the girl in “La Roux” tries to do it by 
atoning for her father’s wrong. Recht’s man thinks for awhile 
that adultery is the sovereign remedy for the ills of life, and 
naively supposes that this is a new discovery with him. For the 
young lawyer in “Oil” easy money affords the way out. Morris 
would have us suppose that we will be all right if we can just 
keep clear of our women-folks. Can these novelists not see that 
they are overlooking something of importance? 

A rather tragic story, earnestly and sincerely told, is Margaret 
Ashman’s Tue Lake (Macmillan, $2.25). It is the story of a 
single sin, long hidden and at last revealed, of a boy’s despair overt 
a situation for which he was not to blame, and the good sense 
of a girl who persuades him that “everybody’s got his own life to 
answer for,” and that no life can be really wrecked unless it is 
wrecked from the inside. 

Sophia Clough’s Maticpa, GoverNess oF THE Enciisu (Mac- 
millan, $2.50) is a rather feeble story of London society in 1857 
I do not object to the inherent improbability of a marquis falling 
in love with a governess, and her with him, and his marrying het 
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unrecognized under her veil at a big church wedding in place of 
the daughter of a duchess; but I do insist that if the author wants 
to employ these rather unlikely incidents, she ought to use enough 
art to make them seem probable. There is no sex-stuff in this 
hook; but then, there is very little human stuff. It is the sort of 
story in which the reader is let into the secret of each impending 
crisis by such a phrase as “Little did she think that—.” 

Dillon Wallace has written half a dozen Labrador tales, and he 

w adds to this list Tue Testrnc or Jim MacLean (Revell, 

A picture of a remote seaside village, in the throes of 
change from old ways to new, is given by George F. Hummel 

, Sursor. (Boni, $2.00). It is a sort of Spoon River in prose, 
lone with insight and artistry, and with economy of phrase. A cer- 

» sense of reality is added to the presentation by the clever device 
of giving a map of the village on the lining paper, showing the 
ation of Doc Horton's, Corey’s Drug Store, Si Jenkin’s place, 

n. After reading the book and studying the map, I could 
fnd my way around that village in the dark, and would be in- 
terested in doing so—but it wouldn’t be necessary to do it in the 

for they finally got electric lights, after much obstruction 
by some of the old families. 

Two years ago “Messer Marco Polo” swung into the skies of 
popularity, revealing the joy and sentiment, as well as the graceful 
literary style of Don Byrne. His new Buiinp Rartery has much 
of the same charm, and much more interest. Dr. Richard Burton 


maintains that Byrne is the most important man in his field now 





riting in English. | 
John Masefield has already surprized his admirers with his varied 
achievements in lyric and dramatic poetry, as well as war prose, 
now enters the field of fiction with Sarp Harker (Mac- 
illan, $2.50), in which he uses much of the sea-lore which he 
umulated during his early years as a sailor. 


Great as has been Galsworthy’s popularity in the past, it is 


CORRESP 


Jesus as a Klansman 


Tue Curistran Century: 
SIR: I have just talked with one of the leading lecturers for 
Ku Klux kian. He states that the growth of the order is 100,000 
k; that the klan will number 30,000,000 in two years; that 
unmask when it shall have gained control of American 
that its purpose is to build up a patriotic citizenship; to 
womanhood; to increase greatly the power and life of the 


1 if Jesus would approve the klan, were he here, he replied: 
ild; he was the first klansman; the klan is that great in- 
mpire that Jesus proclaimed and founded.” Asked con- 
ing the oath to render unhesitating obedience to the edicts, past, 
and future, of the imperial wizard he denied that the 
vation assumed by klansmen made any such requirement. Told 
if the klan pursued its present course it would cause widely 
conflict and bloodshed in this country within the next 
rs, he replied, “We are ready.” 
rgholz, O. F. M. CumMMINGS. 


Clear the Seas of War! 

TOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Without disparaging any method or seeking to delay the 
ion of the most utterly utopian dream we may well seek 
horter campaign, within the reach of immediate effort, the 

ssful conclusion of which may place all of us upon a more 
lvanced position toward a common end. Some years ago and 
while my own son with millions of sons of other men were only 

Somewhere in France” hidden in the blinding turmoil and con- 

fusion of that cataclysmic tornado of human passion known as 
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destined to be even greater since the publication of the latest For- 
syte story. The aspirations and foibles of this strange family have 
been described in five stories, known as “Forsyte Saga.” In Tue 
Wuite Monkey (Scribners, $2.00), the tale of Fleur and Michael 
and Wilfrid goes on without interruption from the place where 
“To Let” left it. Woven into the story, and quite apart from the 
main theme, there is a very human struggle portrayed in the lives 
of a poor clerk by the name of Bicket and his devoted wife, 
Victorine. All this is told with the subtlety and poignancy that 
Galsworthy, at his best, is able to command. The stery is perhaps 
a little more human than the others, though they were human 
enough. At least, this concerns young people—young people re- 
belling against the restraints of their elders—and it tells of their 
lives with the intimacy of the present-day mode. The White 
Monkey is bound to win many new friends for the cold, self- 
sufficient Forsytes. 

Ture Lapy or PentTLanns, by Elizabeth Jordan (Century Co., 
$2.00) is a mystery story, ingenious and baffling, but with the 
general lack of verisi:militude which is common to most mystery 
stories. Apart from the mystery scenes, it is a light but well told 
tale with flashes of decided cleverness in style, especially in the 
earlier part of the narrative before the author becomes engrossed 
in her mystery. 

Tue Dark Coup, by Thomas Boyd (Scribners, $2.00), is a novel 
of America in 1853, and the dark cloud is the cloud of impending 
war. An English cabin boy deserts ship at Quebec, journeys up 
the St. Lawrence and through the lakes to Toledo, follows the 
underground railway to Cincinnati, and gets a job on a Mississippi 
river steamboat. The background of the story is a picture of mid- 
The story itself is a 
series of somewhat disconnected episodes. Psychologically it is the 
study of an inferiority complex, which was overcome through the 


America in the years just before the war. 


stimulus of a great emergency. 
WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


the world war, I received a letter from that great Englishman, the 
late Arthur L. Smith, at that time Master of Baliol at Oxford 
University. In this letter he made the suggestion that when the 
war then raging should be concluded the leading allied nations should 
unite in the fiat that there should be no more “war upon the seas.” 
This seemed to him then as it seems to me now, something direct, 
requiring a minimum of machinery, and immediately enforcible 

It is wholly obvious that the seas are the common property of 
mankind, that they are the common highways of commerce and 
civilization and that those who use the highway have a right to use 
it with order and decency. Without arguing the matter at length 
may it not be suggested that this be our first goal, our immediate 
and united objective, but without disparagement or criticism of 
those who hold perhaps a broader vision or a more lofty perspective. 


Chicago. Epwin A. MUNGER. 


Latin American Protests Liquor’s Use 
on U. S. Ships 


Evitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I wish to give you the following facts which you may 
use as seems best. Late last night the Munson line steamship 
“American Legion” arrived from New York. This morning a pas- 
senger aboard, en route for Montevideo and Buenos Aires, Dr. 
Julio Navarro Monzo, told me of certain occurrences during the 
voyage which were the source of severe criticism from the South 
American (Latin) passengers and which certainly constitute an 
unpleasant episode. Dr. Monzo is an Argentine publicist and 
writer, who has held high posts in the government of his country 
and who recently left one of the editorships of “La Nacion” to 
become a member of the continental staff of the Y.M.C.A. in South 
America. He states that aboard the “American Legion” is traveling 
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Commissioner of Police Enright of New York city, accompanied 
by his wife and Captain Archiopoli; that once out of New York 
champagne was opened up at their table and used throughout the 
voyage; that Captain Archiopoli dispensed whiskey to invited pas- 
sengers in his cabin; that this open and free use of alcoholic drinks 
aboard an American ship belonging to the United States government 
by the police commissioner of New York city caused continuous 
and severe criticism on the part of other passengers, especially the 
Latins; and feeling that this was such a disgraceful proceeding, so 


entirely unworthy of the American people, he wished to make 
these statements. 


Watpo B 


Are Wars for Women? 


Enitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: One cannot question the chivalrous intent of Rear Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske 
are fought for 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Davison. 


, but when he asserts, as he did recently, that wars 
the “comfort and protection of women,” all the 
walk in Rear Admiral Fiske 
candidly examine the peculiar brand of “comfort and protection” 
which war affords women 


ghosts of memory protest. should 
All the ten million youths who were 
slain on the field, and the sixteen million more, who died as a result 
of the Great War, had mothers; 


sisters, 


some had wives, sweethearts, or 
also. How much comfort did their slaughter give these 
mothers, wives, sweethearts and sisters? Some twenty million, also, 
Was that, also, an effect 
calculated to comfort their mothers, wives, sweethearts and sisters? 

At the nominal close of the war, thousands of children starved 
and shivered for lack 


were hopelessly maimed and disfigured. 


of clothing, and their mothers with them, if 
they still had any mothers. Yet even in this terrible situation, half- 
starved women were expected to continue, and did continue, to add 
more children to the ranks of the shivering and unfed. 

Yet Rear Admiral Fiske would have us 
iffair” 


believe war is “a man’s 
Will the 
who furnishes the most important item of all the 


Will 


an affair in which women should not “meddle.” 
idmiral tell us 
munitions of 


war he targe he also consider what goes 
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A constructive presentation of what 
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A valuable and thought-promoting 
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martial music: impassioned earnest- 
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into the preparation of these targets, which men claim the right tp 
set up as marks for bullets, or to blow to pieces? The first obvioys 
cost of war, the targets, falls on the mothers of the world; not 
only the immediate mothers, but all the mothers, who have helped 
to make the present generation “the heirs of all the ages.” This 
heir of all the ages is tenderly cared for during all his childhood, 
sent to kindergarten, primary school, graded, high and, then, perhaps, 
to college. In all, something like from twelve to sixteen years, a 
good many thousand dollars and a long and loving solicitude, which 
is incommensurable, go into the preparation of millions of youths 
for life. At this point of preparation, the vassals of a barbarous 
custom demand that these millions be set up as targets, to be 
slaughtered, gassed, or blown to pieces. Still more incredible, these 
champions of militarism expect the mothers of these youths to sit 
back in acquiescent apathy and let the infamous human sacrifice be 
continued, generation after generation! 

Would they expect any beast of the forest to surrender her cubs 
without a protest? Let some militarist, who is still using the same 
kind of mind his great-great-grandfather used, attempt to take her 
cubs away from a lioness. She will very emphatically teach him 
what nature has to say on the subject of maternal “meddling.” Thus 
far, no one has been able to cow, quell, hoodwink or bribe this 
god-given instinct in the lioness. If every woman on earth could 
have asserted her maternal instincts in 1914, as successfully as the 
lioness does, the awful tragedy of the great war could have been 
averted. 

Sut the age-old policy of militarism has been to teach the kind 
of patriotism that would make mothers smilingly hand their sons 
over to the men who run the war-hopper. According to this in- 
human and sacreligious kind of patriotism, the mothers are not to 
ask any questions about the results of this human sacrifice, or 
whether some better way might not be found to settle difficulties 
No, no, that wouldn't do at all. Your sons must be put into the 
war-hopper, with good grace, or you are a “slacker.” 

Winsted, Conn. Eten Burns SHERMAN. 


A Pacific American’s Creed 


Enitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I United States of America and in her 
people. I believe in the ideals which we have received from our 
forefathers and for which we have stood, with more or less con- 
sistency, through the past. I will do all in my power to protect 
these ideals from taint and to promote them throughout the world, 
believing that they were not meant for us alone. If I believed that 
if this were to be best accomplished through war, I would offer 
myself as quickly and as unreservedly as I did in the last war 
But I could not conscientiously do this unless I had done all in my 
power in time of peace to accomplish that end through friendship, 
goodwill and cooperation with other nationalities. 

I believe, from most agonizing personal experience, and from a 
careful observance of the after effects of the last war, that inter- 
national war, as it is fought today, is a greater evil than any evil 
it seeks to remedy. That, however, war may have served an 
evolutionary purpose in times past, it has now become the greatest 
menace to civilization, the greatest hindrance to progress, and there- 
fore the greatest crime. 

I believe with Major-General John F. O’Ryan that “The American 
people can end war in our time, if they get on the job!” 

I believe that it is the attitude of certain individuals and parties 
in our country which is holding up the progress of a permanent, 
constructive world peace program. 

I believe that the emphasis in the public press and in our public 
schools should be on peace, not preparedness. 

I believe that our ideals will be best promoted throughout the 
world not by exclusion (which not only shuts the other man out 
but shuts ourselves in) but by a friendly, firmly controlled immi- 
gration policy permitting peoples of all nationalities into our 
country until they have caught the spirit of America and enthu 
siastically endorse its ideals for their mother countries. 

1 believe that back of the United States’ present attitude on 
exclusion and preparedness lies a spirit which is un-American and 
un-Christian; a spirit which has recently sprung up among us like 


believe in the 
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4 noxious weed blown hither from Europe; a spirit which thousands 
:pon thousands of us boys offered all that we had in the last war 
to stamp out of the earth. It is not the spirit of our fathers. It is 
the spirit of “Prussianism.” For “prussianism” is not bounded 
geographically nor radically. It is the spirit of putting oneself on 
top; the spirit of supercilious dominance over “inferior” classes 
and races and of proclaiming that dominance through military might. 

I believe that in the world today a narrow patriotism is not 
I will not hate nor despise any man nor any nation. 


A. H. Gates. 


enough. 
Kealakekua, Hawaii. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text for January 25. John 14:1-17 


Enjoying the Certain Values 


AGAIN THE BATTLE rages over the nature of Christ. 
“Very God of very God,” says one. “The highest, holiest 
manhood, thou,” says another. One stresses his deity, another, 
jis humanity. Still others, experts in compromise, make him a 
od-man, semi-human and semi-divine. Always men have dis- 
1 “Who do men say that I am?” he once asked 
his followers, while he was still on earth, The answers were 
“They say that you are one of the greatest prophets 
come back to life.” Have you ever brooded over those answers? 
) these men Jesus was not divine. Then he asked his own 
iples: “Yes, but what am I to you?” And Peter answered, 
are the Christ of God.” We cannot settle this vast con- 
troversy in a few words nor do we mean to attempt it. 


his nature. 


se 


There 
s a point where we can all meet; it is where Jesus says, “He 
hat hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Jesus is the object 
esson of God. He is the representative of God, God’s exponent. 
Human, semi-human or Deity, he stands to us for God. What 
s God like? Like Jesus. How does God love? Like Jesus. 
How does God work? Like Jesus. How does God regard sick 
Like Jesus. God loves, feels, toils, suffers, 
There are your big values. There is the 
which to live and work. Channing had such a 
beautiful conception of the personality of Jesus as to put to 


hame the 


nd sinful people? 
pes like Jesus. 


territory in 


ordinary crass conception of orthodoxy, while, on 
other hand, many an orthodox saint lives and works in a 
im certainty that is enviable. There is no reason for quarrel- 
there is every reason for enjoying those values that are 
to us. Reality in religion is the prime factor in these 
lays of transition. 

It is pleasing, then, to note that we can all get together upon 
esus’ statements about himself as given to us in this chapter: 
I am the way, the truth and the life.” Let us examine these 
ideas for a minute each. (1) “J am the Way.” It is impressive 

nd that in the early parts of Acts the Christian religion 
ferred to as “The way.” That is precisely what it is, “a 
Men are lost. They follow strange paths. They 
heed to current philosophies. They are victims of public 
ion. They are tossed about on the waves of dominant ideas. 


f living.” 
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A Japanese girl of rare refinement longs to return to her native 
land, because she feels that we Americans are so crude, she 
does not like our hustling, driving, and existence. It is not at 
all certain that we have the answer. Here I am in Baltimore; 
I notice how much more comfort these people enjoy than Pitts- 
burghers. People here take life a bit slower, there is more time 
for conversation, for relaxation, for the enjoyment of home. 
The way of materialism is not the royal road of life, not by 
any means. The way to live is to make money. Is that true? 
Most of us say that. Jesus did not teach such philosophy. The 
old Greeks thought that they had exhausted the ways of life— 
Epicureans, Stoics, Cynics set forth their various “ways.” But 
we know that simply to enjoy, or to endure, or to quarrel with 
fate, is not the answer. Jesus added a fourth way—the way of 
sacrificial love, the way of empowered service. We all 
that Jesus was right. 

(2) I am the Truth. “What is truth?” So many schools of 
thought, so many ways of thinking challenge us on every side. 
Look at medicine, allopathy, homeopathy, hydropathy, electro- 
pathy and a hundred other pathics—all the way from patent 
medicine to Christian Science. Look at music, the Italian method 
and forty other methods of voice production and tone quality. 
Even science itself has innumerable theories or ways and each 
way has its dogmatic exponent. The dogmatists in these days 
are found not only in theology but in science, believe me. When 
a machinist dogmatically asserts that his way is the only way, 
we may turn our gun-fire from seminaries to laboratories. 

(3) I am the Life. “This is the life,” we sing. What is? Jesus 
had more thrills than any man who ever lived. 
thrills try being a Christian. 


agree 


If you want 
If you want full, abundant life, 
follow in his steps. 
more life and fuller that we want.” 
way of living and see the results 
a god—yes like God himself. 


“"*Tis life of which our nerves are scant; 
Exactly—then try Jesus’ 
Try it and you will live like 


Joun R. Ewers. 














The World As It Is 


A well informed state of mind on the world’s affairs 
is generally no more than a matter of half an hour’s 
reading. 


The source of information must, however, be reli- 
able; news presented must be facts, not fiction; edi- 
torial opinion must be reasoned judgment, not in- 
sinuating propaganda. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Cleveland Church Marks 
Long Pastorate 

Euclid avenue Christian church, Cleve 
land, O., devoted Jan. 4 to a celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of the pastorate 
of Dr. J. H. Goldner, the present presi- 
dent of the international convention of 
the Disciples of Christ. Dr. Goldner has 
spent practically all his ministry in the 
Cleveland church, during which time its 
present commanding edifice has been 
built, and the congregation permeated 
with an evangelistic and missionary en- 
thusiasm that has made it known far 
beyond its immediate parish boundaries. 


Buffalo Italians Build Own 
Church Addition 


Buffalo has an Italian Baptist church 
that is able to carry its own financial load 
Under the leadership of its pastor, 
Francesco Cali, with the assistance of 
Dr. F. H. Divine, financial expert, these 
Italians recently raised more than $30,000 
to provide larger facilities for recreation 
education and worship A gymnasium 
will be built, the church auditorium en- 
larged and more class rooms for the Sun 
day school provided. The church has a 
membership of 92. 


Most Canadian Presbyterians 
Favor United Church 

A questionnaire recently circulated by 
the headquarters of the Presbyterian 
church in Canada shows that 1,307 of the 
1,630 ministers of that denomination will 
enter the new United church, with but 197 
sure that they will stay out, and 126 still 
undecided Congregations began their 
voting in December, and will continue the 
process throughout January In the 
meantime, pro-union and_ anti-union 
forces are holding rallies in principal 
cities, and bodies of what is to be called 
the Continuing Presbyterian church are 
sending out manifestoes giving the basis 
on which the non-unionists will carry on 
their distinctively Presbyterian organiza 
tion 


Experts Again Warn 
St. Paul’s Unsafe 

For the second time a commission of 
experts appointed by the dean and chap 
ter of St. Paul's cathedral, London, has 
warned that delay in repairing the eight 
piers upon which the superstructure of 
the great dome rests is likely to have dis- 
astrous consequences. These piers are 
shells, filled with perishable rubble. These 
cores must be made solid and the ex 
terior c ing of stone made new and safe 
if the cathedral is to be preserved. An 
appeal for funds wherewith to carry out 
this easily accomplished engineering feat 
will doubtless be made immediately 


Committee Calls for Abstinence 
by Public Officials 

At a breakfast with the President, 
served in the white house on Jan. 8, a 
special committee of the national citizen's 
committee of 1,000 for law enforcement 
asked the President, governors of states 
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and all other public officials “by precept 
and example to obey and enforce the law 
of the land.” The resolution commends 
President Coolidge for his “conscientious 
obedience to the provisions of the 18th 
amendment” and expresses the hope that 
“those who are now wilfully violating the 
prohibitory statute will accept his leader- 
ship in conduct and endorse in practice 
the integrity of his fidelity to the su- 
premacy of the law.” The committee 
that breakfasted with Mr. Coolidge, at his 
invitation, included E. H. Gary, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Robert Fulton Cutting, 
V. Everitt Macy, George A. Plimpton, 
Frederick A. Wallis, Clifford Barnes, Col. 
Patrick Henry Callahan and Fred B. 
Smith. 


Paris American Church to 
Move to Quai d’Orsay 

The American church in Paris has se 
cured an option on a piece of property 
on the famous Quai d'Orsay, on which it 
is proposed to build a church and parish 
house adequate to the need presented by 
the 35,000 Americans resident in the 
French capital. Much of the $400,000 
needed to carry the new project through 
has already been raised, and the pastor, 
Dr. Joseph Wilson Cochran, is to spend 
the next two months in the United States 


raising the remainder. Rev. Robert Davis, 
formerly pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church, Englewood, N. J., has become di- 
rector of the student work of the church 
and will be in charge of the church while 
Dr. Cochran is in this country. 


Chicago University Seeks 
Large Sums 

The University of Chicago is out to 
secure $17,500,000 immediately. If the 
total is raised $11,000,000 will be spent in 
the erection of new buildings, and $6,500,. 
000 will be placed in the endowment of 
the institution. The founder, John D 
Rockefeller, made his last gift in 1910, 
accompanying it with a letter in which 
he declared the university to be “the 
property of the people.” President E. D 
Burton thinks that the time is here for 
the people to give their property adequate 
support. 


Dr. Jefferson Lists “Seven 
Devils” That Make Wars 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson recently told 
the clergy association of the Bronx, New 
York city, that too many groups of peace 
enthusiasts are occupying themseives with 
the “fringes and tassels” instead of seek- 
ing the body of the problem. They sup- 
port particular plans of peace, or they 


Launch Presbyterian Assembly Campaign 


ITH THE GENERAL ASSEM- 


BLY of the Presbyterian church 
due to meet in May, a committee of distin- 
vuished Presbyterian fundamentalists has 
hegun to write to pastors in that denomi- 
nation believed to be in sympathy with 
their aims suggesting a series of mass 
meetings to promote the election of con- 
servative commissioners to the approach- 
ing gathering. The appeal is being signed 
hy John F. Carson, Albert D. Gantz, 
Maitland Alexander, Ford C. Ottman, J. 
Gresham Machen, Frank E. Simmons, A 
(jordon MacLennan, and Walter Bucha 
1an. It comes from the pastor’s study 
f the Broadway Presbyterian church, of 
New York city, of which Dr. Buchanan 
is minister. The letter, which was sent 
to 1500 preachers, says in part 

“We are passing through a most im- 
portant crisis in the life of our beloved 
church. It is widespread, insidious and 
perplexing because modernism is using 
old and familiar words in expressing new 
theological opinions. Nevertheless, it is 
evident that the attack is against the in- 
spiration of the scriptures, a belittling or 
denial of the deity of Christ, his miracles, 
his sacrificial atonement, his resurrection 
ind ascension to the right hand of God 
ind his return at the end of the age to 
udge the world. These essential doctrines 
of the word of God and of the Presby- 
terian church are being assailed not only 
by those who are without the pale of the 
church, but by some who are under vows 
to sustain and propagate these doctrines. 

“We believe this crisis calls for im- 


mediate and united action: 1. Because we 
are under obligation to defend the faith 
once delivered to the saints. 2. Because 
Presbyterians throughout the church need 
to be informed concerning the real con- 
ditions that face us and the alarming ex- 
tent to which this attack has gone. It is 
most important that the facts in the case 
should be explained in order that our 
people may be aroused to immediate ac- 
tion. 3. While great gain was made along 
certain lines at the general assembly oi 
1924, we are apt to lose that which has 
been won, if we are not fully prepared 
for the assembly of 1925. From many 
quarters are coming reports that our 
brethren consider that all difficulties are 
settled, whereas we believe that the very 
life of our church is seriously imperiled 
4. For the security and welfare of our 
beloved church we recommend that a 
eries of mass meetings be held in dif- 
ferent sections or zones of the church for 
the purpose of informing our people of 
existing conditions and urging the selec- 
tion of such commissioners to the gen- 
eral assembly of 1925 as will be loyal to 
the historic position of the Presbyterian 
church. Because many presbyteries elect 
commissioners early in the year prompt 
action is needed. 

“We would appreciate very much a 
prompt reply to this letter telling us if 
vou approve of our proposal and if you 
would be willing to start in your locality 
a movement for a meeting such as in- 
dicated above, to be held at as early a 
date as possible.” 
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oppose some particular bit of seeming 
militarism, when their real duty is to 
help men “to think right about war.” Dr. 
lefferson distinguished seven common 
fallacies in thinking which must be cast 
out. These “seven devils,” as he called 
them, are insidious because true to a cer- 
tain point, but they are none the less lies 
that must be destroyed. Dr. Jefferson 
listed these “seven devils” in this order: 
1. “Man is a fighting animal.” 2. “You 
can’t change human nature.” 3. “War 
is inevitable.” 4. “In time of peace, pre- 
re for war.” 5. “God is on the side of 
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the strongest battalion.” 6. “The navy 
is only a police force.” 7. “The church 
must keep her hands off national and 
international problems.” 


Virgin Birth the Test in 
Southern Methodist Conference 

Because of alleged “unsound views” on 
the virgin birth, Rev. J. J. Stevenson, Jr., 
was discontinued from the ministry of 
the southern Methodist church at the re- 
cent session of the South Carolina an- 
nual conference. Mr. Stevenson had been 
pastor at McClellenville. 


Scientist Calls Bryan Religious Menace 


I’ SPEAKING before the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its annual convention held in 
Washington, D. C., on Dec. 30, Prof. 
Edward L. Rice, of Ohio Wesleyan uni- 
versity, Delaware, O., declared William 
Jennings Bryan to be a menace to the 
religious life of thousands of young 
Americans now in school. According to 
Dr. Rice, who spoke on “Darwin and 
3ryan—A Study in Method,” the Bryan 
propaganda is designed to force the al- 
ternative, evolution or religion, with the 
result that students, concluding evolution 
to be true, think it necessary to regard 
Christianity as false. Mr. Bryan had re- 
cently joined the association before which 
Prof. Rice read his paper. 

After tracing the progress of the cam- 
paign to restrict the teaching of evolution 
in schools, a campaign in which Mr. 
Bryan has played a conspicuous part, 
Prof. Rice said: 

“In common with many members of 
this section, I am not simply a scientist 
and a teacher but also a Christian. The 
scientific spirit, which recognizes the 
fallibility of all belief, should . exclude 
the spirit of dogmatism and intolerance 
toward honest differences in belief. It is 
precisely because I am a follower of 
Christ that I most resent the attitude of 
Mr. Bryan. 

A FALSE ALTERNATIVE 

“Evolution 
science 


is the universal belief of 
today; and modern youth in 
America is essentially scientific. Con- 
ironted with Mr. Bryan’s alternative, 
some young men will give up science; 
this is unfortunate, but relatively unim- 
portant. Others (more, I believe) will 
feel themselves compelled to give up 
religion, and this is an inestimable loss 
to them and to the Christian church. 

“In this day of the world’s desperate 
need of religion I cannot look with 
equanimity upon any movement which 
tends to split the forces of the church 
rather than to bring them into harmony, 
or upon any attempt to read essentially 
religious men out of the church because 
of non-essential differences in scientific 
or theological beliefs. 

“Tt is to the evolution theory in gen- 
eral, not the theory of natural selection, 
that I refer as dominating the scientific 
world. Of the two subsidiary theories 
to which the name Darwinism or Dar- 
winian theory is properly restricted, 
vatural selection is accepted by most 


biologists, although often in a decidedly 
restricted form, while sexual selection 
is relegated by many to the rank of a 
hypothesis rather than a theory. Note 
carefully, also, that the evolution theory 
stands upon its own evidence, indepen- 
dent of subsidiary theories. Natural se- 
lection and sexual selection, like scaf- 
folding, might conceivably be torn down 
without materially affecting the evolu- 
tion theory. Parenthetically, I may add 
my personal conviction that the destruc- 
tion of the theory of natural selection is 
hardly less improbable than that of the 
general evolution theory.” 


AN UNTUTORED TEACHER 


After quoting from Bryan in detail 
and charging him with insincerity in his 
method of argument, Dr. Rice went on 
to say: 

“Many omissions of relevant evidence 
and some apparent misrepresentations of 
the evolution theory and its supporters 
may well be due to Mr. Bryan’s unfa- 
miliarity with the facts in the case. A 
lawyer who does not know law or a 
doctor who has not studied medicine is 
a quack and subject to legal control; 
even a high school teacher must be duly 
certificated. Is there not at least a moral 
obligation that a man professing authori- 
tative leadership on evolution should first 
familiarize himself with the subject?” 

The speaker pointed out that Mr. 
Bryan’s main attack upon evolution is a 
deductive argument based upon the as- 
sumption of the literal accuracy of the 
Bible in general and of the first two 
chapters of Genesis in particular. 

“Mr. Darwin takes the attitude of 
science in recognizing that most beliefs 
(scientific, religious and practical) are 
incapable of demonstrative proof; Mr. 
Bryan considered all of his own beliefs 
as of a certitude permitting no discus- 
sion. Darwin's work represents the study 
of a lifetime; Bryan’s is a mere avoca- 
tion of a man busy in other lines—the 
amateur versus the professional. Sar- 
casm and ridicule are as conspicuously 
present in Bryan’s writings as they are 
absent from Darwin’s. 

“Happily, not all theologians follow 
the dogmatic method of Mr. Bryan; nor, 
unhappily, is Mr. Darwin's scientific 
method characteristic of all his follow- 
ers. It is to be hoped that the outcome 
of the present controversy may be the 
alliance of a more scientific religion and 
a more religious science.” 
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Dr. Sheldon Now a 
Contributing Editor 

Announcement is made by the Chris- 
tian Herald that, from the beginning of 
the present year, Dr. Charles M. Shel- 
don has relinquished his duties as editor- 
in-chief of that paper and has become 
one of a group of contributing editors. 
Dr. Sheldon is at work on an autobio- 
graphy, and wishes additional time for the 
type of community evangelistic services 
that he has been promoting in recent 
years 


African King Joins 
Jersey Synod 

King Olama Modulu, a tribal ruler in 
West Africa, becomes a member of the 
Presbyterian synod of New Jersey. How 
does he do it? By being ordained to an 
eldership in a Presbyterian church in the 
Cameroons. The presbytery of Corisco in 
West Africa is a constituent part of the 
synod of New Jersey. 


Indians and Whites Gather 
in C. E. Convention 


The recent Christian Endeavor con 
vention of Arizona proved to be a min- 
gling of Indian and white delegates from 
the young people's societies of the state 
Held at Sacaton, in the reservation of 
the Pima Indians, about half of the 500 
delegates proved to be members of In- 
dian societies, and the award for the most 
efficient society was awarded to the Sto- 
tonic Indian delegation, with the pale 
faces of Phoenix forced to take second 
honors. Most of the convention was held 
in the open air, the delegates camping 
out in true pioneer style. A _ barbecue 
prepared by the Indians provided enough 
interest to draw the reel 
takers. 


movie news 


Warn Jerseyites Against Week 
Day Religious Schools 

Despite the recent reversal of the de- 
cision of the state commissioner of edu- 
cation, which makes the conducting of 
week-day schools of religious education 
now possible in New Jersey, the state 
council of education has ad- 
vised pastors not to press the movement 
It believes that there is not yet enough 
public demand to make it advisable to 
ask for the release of pupils from other 
studies in order to give time to the study 
of religion. Not until there is a clear 
public demand for such a change in the 
educational curriculum does the 
feel that the Protestant churches 
favor the establishment of such 
day schools. 


religious 


council 
should 
week- 


Another Cathedral 
in Danger 

While England is beginning to be agi 
tated by reports as to the dangerous con- 
dition of St. Paul’s cathedral, word from 
Germany says that Mayence cathedral is 
showing signs of collapse. Many of the 
piles on which the foundation rests have 
been destroyed through the infiltration of 
water. Repairs have been carried on since 
1909, but seemingly the repairs have not 
kept pace with the decay. The cathedral 
has been an unlucky one. Begun in 975, 
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it caught fire on the day of its dedication 
in 1009. Rebuilding was begun at once, 
but a hurricane threw down part of the 
atructure in 1079, and two years later the 
nave and the eastern choir were gutted 
by fire. At the beginning of the twelfth 
century new foundations were laid, “but 
in 1137 both cathedral and the town were 
destroyed by another fire. The cathedral 
suffered from an earthquake in 1146, has 
been menaced twice since then by fire, 
and as recently as 1793 was subjected to 
the gunfire of the Prussian army. 


To Honor Founder of 
Universalism 

A tablet is to be placed next month in 
the parish church, St. Lawrence’s, Alton, 
England, in which was baptized John 
Murray, founder of the Universalist 
church. Murray, originally a Methodist 
lay preacher, founded his denomination 
after coming to America. He died in 
Boston in 1815 


Detroit Has a Real 
Pulpit Interchange 

Under the leadership of Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, president of the Detroit pas- 
tors’ union, the churches of that city ex- 
perienced a real interchange of pulpits 
one Sunday morning in December. The 
Universalist minister, Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, was in the pulpit of St. Joseph's 
Episcopal church, where Dean S. S. Mar- 
quis is rector. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
Unitarian, preached in the First Congre- 
gational church, made known nationally 
by Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins. Dr. Niebuhr 
was in the Unitarian pulpit. Rabbi Leo 
M. Franklin, of temple Beth-el, preached 
in the Central Christian 
Dr. Edgar DeWitt conducts his 
distinguished ministry. And the dean of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal cathedral, Dr. War- 


church, where 
Jones 


ren L. Rogers, was the preacher in temple 
Reth-el! 


To Demolish London’s 
Huguenot Church 

A landmark of religious 
pass when the British 
permission for the demolition of the 
French Protestant Episcopal church of 
the Savoy, located on Shaftsbury, avenue, 
London. Founded in 1661 by a congrega 


history will 
parliament gives 


tion of French Huguenot refugees meeting 
under the special permission of Charles 
II, services have conducted in 
French continuously to the present time 
The need for such a church having dis- 
appeared, however, it must make way, 
even in London, for buildings of a more 
utilitarian nature 


been 


Religious Papers in 
New Dress 

With the 
weeklies have 


new year several religious 
their bow in new 
typographic The most. striking 
change is that in the Christian Work, 
published in New York city. That veteran 
weekly, now under the editorship of Dr. 
Frederick Lynch, comes out in a new type 
dress, with a new size of page, and 
printed on a new paper stock. All offi- 
cial weeklies of the Methodist church 
show changes, with several pages identi- 
cal in each, and a typographic form 
modeled on that of the paper published 


made 


dress 
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in New York. The Christian Register, 
organ of the Unitarians, presents a new 
cover dress. In so far as its mechanical 
side is concerned, religious journalism in 
America would seem to be picking up. 


Federal Council Commends 
Coolidge and Hughes 

The Federal Council of Churches pre- 
sented President Coolidge and Secretary 
Hughes with a memorial on Dec. 26 in 
which .they were thanked for “emphatic 
denial of the malevolent rumors” which 
have been affecting the peaceful relations 
between the United States and Japan. The 


Missionaries Study 


I lt IS A COMMONPLACE of modern 

Christian missions to say that the con- 
trol of religious work on mission fields 
must devolve from the foreign to the na- 
tional workers. It is, however, much 
easier to state the principle than to carry 
it into effect. Eighty missionaries in Pe- 
king, representing the Methodist, Ameri- 
can and English Congregational, Angli- 
can, Presbyterian missions and Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A., recently held a “true- 
false” test to discover, if possible, the 
methods by which missionaries think that 
a devolution of mission authority can 
ictually be brought to pass. A series of 
18 statements was prepared by Rowland 
M. Cross, of the American board, and 
John L. Childs, of the Y. M. C. A. Mis- 
sionaries were asked to indicate whether 
they considered these statements true or 
false. Because of the significance of such 
a test, it is reproduced here in full: 

1. A missionary should become a 
member of the local church. True, 72; 
false, 7; not voting, 1. 

2. It is desirable for a Chinese church 
to have full control of its affairs even 
though a portion of its funds come from 
foreign boards. True, 60; false, 17; not 
voting, 3. 

3. The primary aim of missionary ef- 
ort in China is to build the Christian 
church rather than to win disciples to 
Christ. True, 25; false, 48; not voting, 7. 

4. It would be unwise to give the 
Chinese church full power in determining 
many and what kind of workers 
from abroad are needed. True, 41; false, 
35: not voting, 4. 

5. There are certain questions relating 
to the church and mission work which 
could be best discussed in a preliminary 
meeting of foreigners only. True, 40; 
false, 36; not voting, 4. 


how 


EQUAL PAY FOR CHINESE 

6. The policy of equal pay for equal 
work for both Chinese and foreign church 
workers should be adopted. True, 25; 
false, 50; not voting, 5. 

7. It would be a mistake to allow the 
Chinese complete freedom in determining 
the creedal basis of church membership. 
True, 23; false, 53; not voting, 4. 

8. My branch of the Christian church 
can make its largest contribution to the 
Christian churck as a whole by main- 
taining its individuality rather than by 
merging itself in one united Christian 
church of China. True, 19; false, 56; not 
voting, 5. 
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memorial stated: “The commission op 
international justice and goodwill of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and the national com. 
mittee on American-Japanese relations 
have taken note with deep interest and 
satisfaction of the action of Presiden 
Coolidge and Secretary of State Hughes 
in giving emphatic denial of the maleyo. 
lent rumors which have been systemati- 
cally circulated affecting peaceful rela. 
tions between the United States and the 
Empire of Japan, and particularly the 
announcement made by the President that 
the United States would enter into no 


Passing of Power 


9. It would be well if responsibility 
for certain phases of the work such as 
advanced education and medical work 
were to be taken over by foreign agencies 
in order to free Chinese resources for 
the development of the Chinese Christian 
church. True, 32; false, 41; not voting, 7. 

10. If after adequate consideration a 
Chinese congregation were to decide to 
reject in whole or in part its present form 
of church service, I should be glad to 
see them make the experiment. True, 70; 
false, 5; not voting, 5. 

11. I believe that property secured 
from abroad should be controlled by 

a. Chinese alone. True, 0. 

b. A joint committee, half foreign 
and half Chinese. True, 37. 

A joint committee preponderantly 

foreign. True 11. 

d. A joint committee predominantly 
Chinese. True, 28. 

e. Foreigners alone. True, 3; not 
voting, 1. 

12. All policies and organization con- 
cerned with mission and church relation- 
ships should have as their objective the 
complete elimination of mission control 
True, 71; false, 7; not voting, 2. 


FEWER MISSIONARIES 
13. Better results could be achieved 
in mission and church work in Peking if 
some of the money now used to support 
missionaries were to be devoted to the 
maintenance of high grade Chinese work- 
ers. True, 56; false, 20; not voting, 4. 
14. The time has arrived when im- 
portant financial accounts should be turned 
over to the Chinese without foreign super- 
vision. True, 31; false, 43; not voting, 6 
15. The present plan of organization 
of my mission gives sufficient opportunity 
for Chinese and foreign missionary work- 
ers to make their respective contribv- 
tions. True, 49; false, 25; not voting, 6. 
16. The influence of missionaries is 
helping rather than hindering the unity 
of the Christian church in Peking. True, 
47; false, 22; not voting, 11. 
17. It should be the aim of my ms 
sion-church organization rapidly (withis 
the next few years) to place Chinese 
in positions of greatest responsibility, 
such as heads of departments and 0! 
schools, as chairmen of important com 
mittees, etc. True, 74; false, 3; not vot 
ing, 3. , 
18. Our present plan of missiot 
church relationship is transitional. True, 
73; false, 2; not voting, 5. 
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competitive race of naval armaments with 
Japan or any other nation. In the opin- 
ion of the two bodies above mentioned 
the action of the President and the sec- 
retary of state with respect to these mat- 
ters constitutes a most effective and far- 
reaching move towards the preservation 
of international peace, more important 
than any made by our government since 
the conference on limitation of naval 
armament held in Washington in 1922. 
On motion, it was, therefore, resolved 
by the two bodies above named, in joint 
conference, that we express to the Presi- 
dent and the secretary of state the pro- 
found satisfaction which we feel in their 
action respecting the matters above re- 
ferred to and our great confidence in 
their devotion to the cause of interna- 
tional peace and justice.” 


Dr. Alexander Run Down 
by New York Taxi 
Dr. George Alexander, 82 year old 
of First Presbyterian church, New 
city, was recently discovered to 
have conducted a Sunday morning service 
, that famous pulpit with one arm in a 
sling. Dr. Alexander had been run down 
a taxicab, and his right shoulder 
splintered by the accident. Covering his 
urm with his gown, the veteran pastor 
went ahead with his work without his 
ngregation being any the wiser. 


Bi uefactress of Disciple 
University Dies 
With the death on Dec. 16 of Mrs. 
vy Couts Burnett, Texas Christian uni- 
Dallas, comes into possession of 
income from her fortune of 


$4,000,000. Twenty years after the death 
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of the last trustee of the estate, the total 
sum will pass into the keeping of the 
college. This is said to be the largest 
single gift ever made to an educational 
institution of the Disciples of Christ. 


Mr. Best Will Edit Protestant 
Encyclopedia 

Nolan R. Best, former editor of the 
Continent, has joined the staff of the 
Protestant Encyclopedia, the monumental 
work now being produced under the 
auspices of a committee headed by for- 
mer governor Carl S. Milliken, of Maine. 
The securing of Mr. Best for this position 
is an added guarantee as to the quality of 
the finished product, which aims to sur- 
pass even the high standards set by the 
Catholic and Jewish encyclopedias 


Memorial for Young Coolidge 
at Mercersburg 

Mercersburg academy, institution of 
the Reformed church at Mercersburg, Pa., 
is to have a memorial cross in its new 
chapel, a sunshine corner devoted to birds, 
flowers and trees in some central part 
of its campus, and a portrait of Calvin 
Coolidge, Jr.. whose untimely death last 
summer so stirred the American public. 
All will be memorials of young Coolidge, 
who was a student at the academy at the 
time of his death. Mrs. Coolidge is the 
donor of the chapel cross. 


Lloyd George Makes Drink 
Campaign Issue 

David Lloyd George, left by the recent 
British election sole leader of the reduced 
band of Liberals in the house of com- 
mons, has started a crusade against the 
“drink monopoly and the land monopoly” 


Broadcast New Year’s Pledge 


ADIO STATION KDKA of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., used the closing section 

of the Christmas sermon of Dr. John R. 
Ewers, pastor of the East End Christian 
church, as a new year pledge of good- 
will to broadcast to its immense audience. 
The pledge thus suggested to thousands 
declared 
“Realizing anew the sin and injury 
which divisive forces cause, I pledge and 
hereby deeply resolve in my inmost 
thoughts and in my personal contacts I 
will endeavor to unite rather than tear 
apart members of society. 
“l. To this end I will 


ho 
apove all 


seek to live 
prejudices because I will regard 
men as my brothers and will radiate 
active good-will toward all men, rejoicing 
in their success, sorrowing in their fail- 
ures 
‘2. While 


even ur 


loving my own country, 
to death, and while serving her 
with all justice and loyalty, I will re- 
en that “Patriotism is not enough,” 
ind will live as a citizen of the world. 
“3. I deeply resolve not to allow any 
- rejudice of race or color to injure my 
kindly, just and happy relations with all 
men regardless of color or race. 

“4. I will not permit myself to be 
severed from the rest of society by any 

‘s consciousness. On the one hand 


I will not cower before wealth, nor, on 
the other hand, will I look down upon 
the poor. I will not allow myself to be 
influenced, in any way, by the accident 
of wealth or the lack of it. 

“5. I pledge myself not to allow my- 
self to be separated from good people 
by any difference in religion. I promise 
not to become a bigot myself and also 
to be tolerant toward my neighbor's hon- 
est belief. I will cultivate a broad respect 
for the sacred creed of my brother al- 
though he may not be able to see the 
truth as I see it. 

“6. I pledge myself never to quarrel 
over politics with my neighbor. Always 
in my thought, the man and his program 
will take precedence over the party. I 
will not allow any party spirit to alienate 
me from my friends. 

“7. I deeply resolve to rise above all 
separating influences due to education or 
the lack of it. I will cultivate the ability 
to find the good in all men and to draw 
out that good. I will frown upon anything 
resembling educational aristocracy and 
will value each person for what he is and 
for that which he can do, as well as the 
disposition he shows in doing it. 

“In going forward upon this program 
of peace and good-will I ask the help of 
all my fellow men and of Almighty 
God.” 


as the surest means of getting back into 
power. Admitting that the present gov- 
ernment may remain in office for five 
years, the little Welshman has selected 
the conditions under which brewers and 
distillers control the retail of liquor and 
the terms on which ground landlords rent 
premises to retail tradesmen as the most 
promising issues on which to build up a 
public following that shall put him and 
his party back in power when what he 
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publish a c arish paper by using our 
erative plan. A parish paper 
fills empty pews, keeps community 
informed, speeds up church work. 
Free Samples and Particulars. 
Our plan pr vides a paper for your 
church without cost to you 


Tee National Religious Press 
Cc Grand Rapids, Mich. 














YOU WANT 


to sell a Book or a Library—buy a 
Book or a Library—or exchange Some- 
thing for Something else? 


Among its thousands of readers you 
have a big opportunity in The Chris- 
tian Century advertising pages. 

An advertiser writes: 

“With genuine gratitude I enclose a check 
in payment for my advertisement in The 
Christian Century. The issue of the Century 
had not reached my desk before several 
responses to the advertisement reached me, 

aight i in all, and sold both sets of books ad- 
vertiead and I received checks for the same 
today—all in less than a week. 


Write the Advertising Manager for Suggestions. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Speaker or 
you ~~ 4 


our 
fison 


' Power #: Writer 

inerease 
100 per cent by using t 
Index System. 


Very little time and effort can make 
instantly available for you a wealth 
of stimulus, suggestion, authority 
and moving appeal 


Detailed explanation in 
that are FREE on your request. 


Write for theses circulars now 


WILSON INDEX CO. 
East Haddam, Conn. 

















10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
from all walks of life now studying 
the Bible under competent g 
15 COURSES — Interesting — con- 

structive — Modern Bible study 
broadens vision. Deepens wisdom 
Begin now. Descriptive literature 
free. ALL COURSES 
The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature each 


ont je Ciniversity of Chicago 


CHICAGO, KLLINOIS 

















5000 CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
AND MINISTERS WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books 
and handsome velvet Scripture Mottoes. 
Good commission. Send for free eata- 
logue and priee list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLES, 
Dept. J, Menon Bidg. 


Publisher 
Chieage, 

















Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


Globe Furniture Co., 19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 








ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
For Pipe and Reed Organs 
Veousente of <pasches_ fod 
ae using t " rite 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohie, Dept. A 











THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


New or second hand at bargain prices. 
Send list of those you want to sell and 
of those you wish to purchase. 


Catalogues free. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
915 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 














When You Go to the National Capital 
You are invited to attend the 
VERMONT AVENUE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
National Representative Church Bldg. 
Project Indorsed by Disciples’ International 
Cen veation 


EARLE WILFLEY, Pastor 











New York Central Christian Chureh 
Finis 9. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 81st. St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. ¥. 











Advertise e Your Church 


You can have - 


shovel opea in recy nage of The The CRrictinn 
p — LF bdenngie tan eaten ant cugaastions. 
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calls the present conservative “mood” has 
worn off. Prohibition may become a live 
issue in England long before some pro- 
phets have believed possible. 


New York Clergy Greet 
New Year by Radio 


By means of radio a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, a rector of 
a Roman Catholic cathedral, and a rabbi 
of a free synagogue sent broadcast New 
Years greetings from New York as 1925 
was ushered in. The Catholic was Mgr. 
Michael J. Lavelle, of St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral. The Hebrew was Dr. Stephen S. 


TURY 
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Wise, of the Central free synagogue 
Both spoke over the radio controlled by 
the city of New York. The Episcopalian 
was Bishop William T. Manning, and the 
complete service in which he had a part 
was broadcast from the cathedral of § 
John the Divine 


Trinity College Now 
Duke University 

The board of trustees of what was 
Trinity college, Methodist institution jp 
Durham, N. C., have voted to accept the 
conditional gift of Mr. James B. Duke 
tobacco magnate, and have changed the 


Bishop Headlam Fears for British Stock 


N ROUTE from America Dr. A. C 

Headlam, bishop of Gloucester, Eng- 
land, sent back to the London Times a 
warning that an impending failure of the 
present British stock means the end of 
the British empire. The bishop surveyed 
the lowered birth-rate in the colonies 
and in the United States, as well as in 
the British isles, and found in it all the 
the same prophecy of doom. 

“Let me begin with eastern Canada,” 
wrote the bishop. “There was a time 
when there was a large English-speaking 
population in the province of Quebec, 
both rural and urban; now it has al- 
most entirely disappeared and its place 
is taken by French-speaking Canadians, 
except in Montreal, an industrial center, 
where there is still an important mi- 
nority of English and Scotch, a sort of 
financial aristocracy, and there are a con- 
siderable number of artisans, largely im- 
migrants. And the change is creeping 
westward into Ontario. In a few years 
there will hardly be an English village 
or community to the east of Ottawa. 

DECLINE IN AMERICA 


“If I pass to the United States I find 
the same danger. While other races in- 
crease rapidly, the American—that is, 
the English stock—increases slowly or 
not at all. It is in a minority in all the 
cities and towns of the New England 
coast, and this is due quite as much to 
the failure of birth-rate as to immigra- 
tion. In Maine, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire the French-Canadian is steadily 
invading the country. The American still 
has much of the wealth of the country 
and social prestige. He still governs the 
country, but how long that may last we 
do not know. He has the great advantage 
of unity of languages, but he has ceased 
to govern many of the cities 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 

“To turn to another part of the world, 
your columns have recently drawn at- 
tention to the difficult problems con- 
nected with South Africa. There we are 
told that there is a total population of 
about 1,000,000 whites which does not in- 
crease, or increases very slightly, and a 
large native population which increases 
very rapidly. When I was in Australia 
I found exactly the same problem. Un- 
less the British population increases suffi- 
ciently it will not be able to populate, 
and therefore ultimately to own, the land 
that it now possesses. 

“And this same decline is apparent in 


England also, and particularly in those 
sections of society which used to produce 
the most healthy stock. When I visit a 
country parish I find the school has two- 
thirds or half the children that it used 
to have. I find at the vicarage and at 
the manor house small families or none 
at all, where 50 years ago I should have 
found a vigorous stock of healthy chil- 
dren. 
CAUSES OF DECLINE 

“Now the causes of this decline of 
birth-rate are by no means simple. There 
is no doubt first of all of the evil doc- 
trine of birth control and conscious lim- 
itation of offspring, which is being s0 
seductively preached, a doctrine both 
vicious and harmful. It is unscientific, it 
is biologically wrong. It means the ulti- 
mate destruction of the race that adopts 
it. It means that a superior race is to 
make way for one which is willing and 
able to increase and multiply. 

“Then there is a good deal of uncon- 
scious restriction of birth. The influence 
of civilization, learning, and many ab- 
sorbing interests and pursuits often pre 
vents marriage, or apparently makes mar- 
riages unfertile. Then, further, the En- 
glishman demands much more of life 
than other men. He is not content with 
continuing to cultivate the family farm; 
he wants to go out and seek more. This 
would be all to the good if the family 
was adequate. Some would stay, some 
would go; but with families so small it 
means that there is no one to cultivate 
the old farm and it passes to another 
race. 

LEGISLATION’S PART 

“Then lastly the whole of our modern 
legislation seems designed to help the 
least fitted to survive. If a man has 4 
sufficiently low standard of life he finds 
the rearing of a large family easy. He 
has little or no taxation. The State edv- 
cates and often feeds his children, and 
provides them with medicai assistance. 
When they are older it keeps them if 
they do not want to work. He need make 
no provision for old age. 

“On the other hand if a man has a high 
standard of life and is desirous of bring- 
ing up his children so that they may be 
usef'l members of society, he is heavily 
taxed, he has to take his share in the 
education of the less efficient members of 
society, while the cost of educating his 
own children is almost prohibitive. Na 
turally he fears the burden and the coun- 
try suffers.” 
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ame of the school to Duke university. 
By this act the university will receive at 
once a sum not to exceed $6,000,000, 
which is to be used for building purposes. 
In addition it will receive 32 per cent of 
the income from the $40,000,000 Duke 
trust fund, which it is estimated is worth 
the equivalent of an endowment of $12,- 
500,000 at the present time. The endow- 
ment eventually will be about $25,000,000 
for the university. An attempt will be 
made to keep contact with the school’s 
past by maintaining within the university 
a college to be known as Trinity college. 


Allocate $15,000,000 for 
Presbyterian Missions 


Synods of the Pre »sbyterian church have 
been allocated a total benevolent budget 
of $15,000,000 for the current fiscal year. 
This is the same size as the budget 
adopted a year ago. The largest alloca- 
tion is to the synod of Pennsylvania, 
which is asked for $3,407,227; New York 
following with $2,547,964; Ohio with $1, 
266,569; New Jersey with $1,144,375, and 
Illinois with $1,080,558. 


John Timothy Stone 
Starts World Tour 


Dr. John Timothy Stone, pastor of 
Fourth Presbyterian church, Chicago, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Stone and_ their 
daughter, Katherine, sailed from Van- 
-ouver, Dec. 19, bound around the world. 
Eventually, he will attend the Stockholm 
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conference on Christian life and work and 
the Cardiff world conference of churches 
holding the Presbyterian system. Dr. 
Stone will not be back in his pulpit until 
September. 


American and British Unitarians 
to Exchange Pulpits 

This is the centenary year of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian associa- 
tion and of the American Unitarian asso- 
ciation. To signalize the event there will 
be an interchange of ministers between 
the two countries. Among the British 
Unitarians who will preach in this coun- 
try will be Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, of 
Liverpool; Rev. R. Nicol Cross, of Hamp- 
stead; Rev. Alfred Hall, of Sheffield, and 
Rev. Lawrence Redfern, of Liverpool. 


Make Parish Theologs’ 
Laboratory 

St. Peter's Episcopal church, New York 
city, has turned its parish over to the 
students of General Theological seminary 
for use as a training field. The rector, 
Dr. Thomas S. Cline, is also professor 
of pastoral theology in the seminary. The 
students have begun their laboratory 
work by conducting Sunday evening 
services. 
Sabbath Alliance Cheers 
Actors’ Victory 


At its recent annual meeting the Lord's 
Day alliance of the United States con- 
gratulated the Actors’ Equity association 


Bishop Brent Foresees World Unity 


ELCOMED BACK tto his home in 


Suffalo, N. Y., with a municipal 
dinner, Bishop Charles H. Brent, of the 
Episcopal church, turned from his de- 
scription of the opium conferences at 
Geneva to predict the coming of a day 
when all clashing nationalisms and noisy 
patriotisms would be swallowed up in a 
unity of the world. 

NATIONAL LOYALTY INSUFFICIENT 

“It seems to me the moment has 
come,” said Bishop Brent, in the course 
of his address, “when we feel both for 
ourselves and the coming generation, 
that it is not sufficient to think in terms 
of mere patriotism or mere loyalty to 
one’s nation. There is something greater. 

“When the recognition of the complete 
unity of mankind comes, the patriotism 
of a nation will not have decreased, but 
will have then, for the first time in all 
the centuries of this world’s history, its 
full opportunity. Then a nation will not 
attempt to live for itself, nor attempt to 
talk in such terms as ‘my country right 
or wrong, but every nation will consider 
itself in relation to every other nation, 
and there will be an interchange of mutual 
service. I look for that day as 1 look for 
the rising of the morning star.’ 

Speaking of the opium conference, 
Bishop Brent said: “The conference was 
no league matter, as many believe. I have 
had experience with the league, and be- 
none it is one of the absolutely essential 
ganizations of the day to preserve the 
peace of the world. What the league 
really did was to save the opium treaty 


of 1912 from being lost. Almost as soon 
as the league came into existence, it be- 
gan to look about for methods by which 
to put the treaty into effect, and what, 
ordinarily, without the league, would have 
taken several years to accomplish, was 
brought about within a few months by 
the calling of the Geneva conference. 

“Then, having done that, the league 
gave its facilities and hospitality, provided 
the place for the meeting, and gave us 
the services of its splendid secretariat and 
interpreters, men with exceptional skill 
in rendering into English the subjects and 
the speeches made. The actual conference 
had nothing to do with the league so far 
as responsibility or jurisdiction were con- 
cerned. 

AMERICA AND OPIUM 


“The question is asked why America is 
taking such a prominent part in this 
particular question. It so happens that 
many years ago we had an acute problem 
in the Philippines. It was seen it was 
an impossibility to deal with it single 
handed and the suggestion was made by 
our President of that day, Theodore 
Roosevelt, that there should be called an 
international commission, and eventually, 
as we hoped, an international conference 
to deal with this matter, a world menace, 
in an international way. 

“There was a conference and then an- 
other which in 1912 drew up a treaty. 
Thus America, having originated this 
movement, must take a prominent part 
in carrying on the work.” Bishop Brent 
will not attend the adjourned Geneva ses- 
sion. 
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Mediterranean 


Annual 


Summer Cruise 
on the Cunard and Anchor Liner 
TUSCANIA 
We have again chartered this 
popular steamer to sail from 
New York July 4th, returning 

September 3rd. 


Areally worth-while itinerary— 
63 days of enjoyment and inspir- 
ation— popular fares. 


Apply early 


THOS.COOK &SON | 


NEW YORK 
\ 585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 











Increase Your 
Charch Attendance 


Do you want new, happy, smiling faces in 
Church and Sunday School—an interested, 
active congregation, eagerly attentive, 
steady in attendance, generous in their 
offerings? 


Ideas That Will 
Help You 


Churches in large cities, small 
towns, villages and rural districts 
are accomplishing just what you 
most want to do. Wholehearred 
letters to members, illustrated 
bulletins, programs, and church 
calendars are helping them to do 
this in a dignified, economical 
manner. They are using ideas 
that were given to them. Now 
you can have the same ideas to 
use. We furnish them free with a 


ROIESLARR 


The Rotospeed is an ideal machine 
for church work, Simple and easy 
to operate, no type or cuts, no 
mechanical knowledge necessary 
Prints quickly and easily anything 
that can be handwritten, type- 
written, drawn, or ruled, at very 
little cost. 


Free Trial to 
Churches 


Mail coupon below for samples of 
successful ideas used by other 
churches and complete descrip- 
tion of Rorospeed. Let us tell you 
how you can have complete out- 
fic for ten days free trial. Learn 
what you can accomplish with 
such ideas. No obliga- 
ton or expense to 
you. Sign and mail 
coupon Ean. 





The Rotospeed Co., 183 Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send us successful Church and Sunday School 
ideas and details of your free trial offer. 


(Print or write plainly) 
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on securing a standard contract for its 
members whereby actors will not be re- 
quired to perform or reherse on Sunday 
in states or cities where such perform- 
ances are unlawful. The actors’ alliance 
had previously thanked the Sabbath ob- 
servance body for its help in securing one 
day of rest in seven for members of the 
theatrical profession. 


Closes Successful 
15-Year Pastorate 


In accordance with the resolution ex- 
pressed a year ago Dr. Walter Scott 
Priest, pastor of Central Christian church, 
Wichita, Kan., retired on the conclusion 
of his fifteenth year in that position. Dr. 
Priest has been instrumental in the growth 
of the work of the Disciples in the city 
from two to eight congregations. From 
now ,on he will serve as ad interim pas- 
tor to churches desiring the care of a 
preacher between regular pastorates. He 
will make his home in Kansas City, Mo. 


Leaves Drew Faculty 
for Hartford 


Dr. W. G. Shellabear, 
a teacher in Drew 
Madison, N. J., 


for several years 
Theological seminary, 
has been elected a pro 
fessor, in the Kennedy school of missions, 
Hartford, Conn. Dr. Shellabear was for 
years a missionary in Malaysia, and ranks 
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as an authority on several Malayan 


languages. 


Congregationalists Also Aid 
Salt Lake Japanese Church 

The new church for Japanese in Salt 
Lake city is not to be, as was stated in 
the issue of Dec. 11, solely a Presby- 
terian enterprise. As in other cities, Con- 
gregationalists have joined with Presby- 
terians in the support of this work. In 
no place do the two denominations enter 
into competitive work among the Japan- 
ese. 


Detroit Churches Have 
Best Year 

In reporting for the fifth year of his 
service as executive secretary of the De- 
troit council of churches, Rev. M. C. 
Pearson stated that 1924 had surpassed 
all previous years in the Protestant 
church life of that city. “More new mem- 
bers have been added to the churches,” 
Mr. Pearson said, “more new churches 
have been finished and dedicated, more 
new churches and missions have been be- 
gun, more new community centers have 
been opened, larger and more regular 
attendance at all of our Sunday schools 
marked the growth and development of 
Protestantism in Detroit for 1924.” The 


report showed a total Protestant church 
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A Treasure for Church Treasurers 


Church F inancial Record with | 


Statement in Duplicate 
FOR EACH AND EVERY CONTRIBUTOR 
A SYSTEM WITH SYSTEM 


Would you call it system if every time you wrote a word once you would write it twice? 
exactly what you do when you write In one of our Church Treasurer's Records, saving yourself at the same time 
Every account 1s in duplicate form, having an original for future reference 
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104x13% Ins Weighs 4 pounds 


One pastor writes: 
the greatest yet 


after year, all of which speaks well for satisfaction. 


53 West Washington Street 





The tiustration is reduced size of one contributor’s account for one quarter. Book is 
Bound in stiff cloth board binding. Blanks for 
alphabetical index and sufficient space for weekly totals of receipts and disbursements. 


, 

A SYSTEM OF SATISFACTION 
As simplicity makes our system accurate, it naturally follows that our accurate system makes it satisfactory: 
“The system alone is worth ten times the price of the book.” “It 
Never has our treasurer seemed so efficient. 
and find out just where we stood financially, it now takes him just about five minutes.” 
as easy a8 faliing off a log to use your Church Treasurer's Record Book.’ 


Price per copy, $6.00. Returnable if not satisfied. 


Holds 250 accounts for one year, 125 accounts for two years, 500 or more accounts need two or more books. 


ITS SIMPLICITY INSURES ITS ACCURACY 


MEIGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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membership in the city of 150,000, wit 
an additional affiliated membership jp 
Sunday schools and other organizations 
of 150,000 more. However, there are said 
to be still 200,000 non-Jewish and nop. 
Catholic inhabitants of the city who are 
entirely without religious affiliations 
Among them the Protestant churches are 
exhorted to find their field for future 
work. 
Mormons Rank High in Church 
Population of Hawaii 

A recent survey of the religious situa- 
tion in the Hawaiian islands shows that, 
out of a total population of 307,000, the 
Catholics number about 70,000 and the 
Mormons 13,000. There were 10,148 mem. 
bers of Congregational churches in 1922 
and 1,324 Methodists, with 2,256 Episco: 
palians. 


Pennsylvania Studies 
Child Laws 


The legislature of Pennsylvania has 
created a Children’s Code commission to 
overhaul thoroughly the methods of pub- 
lic care for dependent children. Thus 
far the commission has segregated 1,200 
laws relating to child welfare that are 
antiquated and outworn. The commission 
will suggest revisions to the next legis- 
lature. A similar study might well be 
suggested by the religious forces of every 
state in the union. 


Missions in Disturbed 
Sudan Area 


Sixty Protestant missionaries, repre- 
senting the Church Missionary society 
of England, the United Presbyterian 
church of America, and the interdenomi- 
national and international Sudan United 
mission, are at work in the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, which has become so suddenly 
a center of world attention. The Chris- 
tian community numbers only about 1,500. 
In French West Africa, with a population 
of more than 12,000,000 there are 75 
Protestant missionaries, and a. total 
Christian community, Protestant and 
Catholic, of about 100,000. 


To Restore Presbyterianism’s 
Oldest American Church 

The Rehobeth Presbyterian church 
Rehobeth, Md., established 241 years ago, 
is to be helped to restore its ancient 
church building. The completion of the 
restoration will be celebrated next May 
in a ceremony that will be attended by 
the moderators of the two general assem- 
blies, and by many other northern and 
southern Presbyterian leaders. After a 
lapse of twenty years this church, which 
lies in the open country, now supports a 
regular pastor. 


Church Board Charges Lax 
Dry Law Enforcement 

Delay in the carrying into effect of 
sentences passed under the prohibition 
laws is said by the board of temperance 
of the Methodist church to be responsible 
for much of the current disregard for the 
law. In the District of Columbia, where 
the board declares that the law should 
be administered with greatest precision, 
it charges that legal technicalities are 
called into effect in order to save com 
victed bootleggers from the only penal- 
ties that will deter them. Thus one case 
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25 Mountain Peak Books 


OF RECENT PUBLICATION IN THE FIELD OF RELIGION 


The book-buyer stands dismayed as books good, bad and indifferent pour from the presses. 
there are more religious books of real importance being published today than ever if 


And yet 
What are 


efore. 


the books which one should read if he wishes to keep abreast of the times in religious literature? It would be impossible to prepare a 
list which would meet with the approval of all readers. There are, however, some books which have been published in the past two years 
that few persons would challenge as real books. The list of twenty-five titles given below is not offered as a perfect one, or as especially 
authoritative. What we do say of these books is that they are important and that if one has read these he will understand fairly well 


current tendencies in the field of religion. 


The Reconstruction of Religion 


By Cuantes A. Ertwoop. One of the most 
important books of the past decade from the view- 

int of religion in the new day. Says Bishop Mc- 
Ercodh: “Any one depressed as to the religious 
outlook will do well to read this book. I found its 
optimism positively bracing.” ry | Charles 
Bayard Mitchell says it is “the best book | have read 
in five years.” ($2.25) 


Religious Perplexities 


By L. P. Jacxs. This has proved to be the most 

pular seller of all religious books we have ever 
Pondled. Many thousands of copies have already 
been sold and this book is still among our best sellers. 
The religion of Dr. Jacks in one of courage, faith and 
love, which qualities, he says, when turned upon life 
asa whole, “will interpenetrate everything with their 
energy, and transhgure everything with their 
radiance, and raise everything to their level, and 
go fill the world with music and beauty and joy.” 
($1.00) 


The World’s Great Religious 
Poetry 


Carounsz M. Hut, editor. Dr. Frederick F. 
Shannon says of this work: “I ouput this book as 
in a class by itself. I know of nothing to equal it.” 
Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery says, “It is a great book.” 
A gold mine of illustration and quotation especially 
adapted to the use of ministers. (Price recently 
reduced from $5.00 to $2.50.) 


Papini’s Life of Christ 


By Gtovannt Parint. The most beautiful life 
of the Master published during this century. Says 
the Chicago Post: “Here is the best, the most com- 
plete, the most lovingly minute, the most vigorous 
and colorful account of the Nazarene’s career, outside 
the four gospels.” ($3.50) 


Christianity and Social Science 


By Cuagtes A. Ettwoop. Professor Edward 
Alsworth Ross speaks of this new work of Professor 
Ellwood as “simple, logical, profound,” and he holds 
that on the basis of this book the clergy aad the 
sociologists can get together in a winning battle 
against such rebarbarizing influences as war, com- 
mercialism and strife.” ($1.75) 


The Religion of the Social 
Passion 


By Cuartes Henry Dickinson. Although not 
an easy book to read, it ts one of power and suggestive- 
ness. “Here if anywhere is medicine for our sick age,” 
writes Professor Ross ef the book and Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison commends the author as success- 
fully “fighting his way through concrete human 
coutenss to a genuinely religious view of life.” 
($1.75) 





Toward an Understanding of 
Jesus 


By V. G. Smmenovrres. A small book, but a 
remarkable one. Its purpose ts to consider Jesus 
from the viewpoint of the historical and economic 
background of his time. Original, scholarly, in- 
teresting. (75c) 


The Idea of God 


By Cragence A. Becewirs. Dr. Morrison of 
The Christian Century, singles out this book as 
perhaps the most satisfactory treatment of the 
subject of God published in recent years. ($1.50) 


Personal Religion and the 
Life of Devotion 


By Daan W. R. Ince. Dean Inge is usually 
considered as an intellectualist, but in this book he 
is face to face with the problem of sorrow, as brought 
to him in the death of his daughter. The book is 
cnaing an inspiring message to - of readers. 

1.00), 





What Christianity Means 
to Me 


By Lyman Assorr. The story of a great life, 
and also affording an inside view ot the development 
of the modern point of view in religion. (75) 


Seeing Life Whole 


By Heway Cavacant Kino. President King, 
of Oberlin, attempts in this recent work to present a 
truly Christian philosophy of life. He looks at the 

rplexing modern world through the eyes of a 
follower of Christ, and reaches optimistic con- 
clusions. ($1.50) 


Ambassadors of God 


By S. Panxes Capman. Dr. Cadman is recog- 
nized as one of the three or four greatest preachers of 
America, and he has also the reputation of an in- 
spiring teacher. Hie words of admonition to his 
fellow ministers in this book are bora of both wisdom 
and epepees . If = minister can buy but one book 
a year, this Id not be passed by. ($1.50) 


The Undiscovered Country 


By Gaius Giswn Arxins. Dr. Atkins is known 
for his beauciful literary style as well as his spiritual 
insight. His latest book reveals a frm grasp on the 
elemental truths of Christian beiief together with an 
unusual ability to interpret everyday experiences in 
terms of spiritual reality. ($1.50) 


The Imperial Voice 


By Lrxw Harotp Hovos. Dr. Hough long ago 
took high place both as a thinker and preacher, and 
he is also master of literary style. This new book 
contains both sermons and addresses. ($1.50) 


The Riverside New Testament 


By Wiiusm G. Battantins. A characteristic 
of this translation is that it retains the favor of ¢ 
older translation, yet makes a twentieth century 
book out of the New Testament. Dr. Wm. E. 
Barton commends the scholarly character of Dr. 
Ballentine’s work as well as the beauty of his phras- 
ing. ($3.00) 


Goodspeer’s New Testament 


Here is the first translation of the New Testament 
which attempts to put the gospel literature into the 
language of modern America. The appearance of 
this book marked an epoch in the history of the 
Bible. (Popular edition, $1.50; pocket, $2.50; 
library, $3.00. Aleo in leather and morocco.! 


The Modern Use of the Bible 


By Hagar Emerson Fosvice. This book is of 
the highest value to one who desires to understand 
how twentieth century thinkers are looking at the 
Bible. The author here reveals himself as the 
friendly interpreter of che old and the sweet-spirited 
champion of the new. He proves that in the field 
of pure religion the new truth is come not to destroy 
but to fulfill. This is undoubtedly the book of the 
decade in modern Bible study. ($1.60) 


The Faith of Modernism 


By Swamen Mayaews. Of almost equal im- 
taace with Dr. Fosdick’s recent work is this book 
y Dean Mathews. It is not a negative, nor is it 
primarily an argumentative book. It is positive, 
and it treats with reverence such doctrines as the 
inspiration of the Bible, che | of God, the deity 
of Jes the atonement, etc. et the book is a 
1 century book, written in full recognition 
of the facts of evolution and modern Biblical criticism. 
“Dean Mathews’ greatest book,” say the critics of 
this new work. ($1.50) 


The Character of Paul 


By Cuantes E. Jerranson. Along with his 
“Character of Jesus” this latest volume constitutes 
Dr. Jefferson's most important contribution to 
religious literature. It is scholarly, but it is more 
than that—it is vitally human and is intensely 
interesting. ($2.25) 





Christ the Truth 


By Wuttam Tampere, Bishop of Manchester.- 


This book “stands like a mountain against the sky, 
writes Dr. Hough of this book, which 


is not an eas 
book to read, but is rather like a mine of gold whic 


calls for hard digging. ($2.50) 


Fundamental Ends of Life: 
What Men Want 


By Rurus M. Jonas. There is no one better 


acquainted with the real need of the world today 
than this mystic and philosopher. Dr. Jones is a 


heaven-sent prophet for an age of steel. He offers 
the only way out for man, caught in the mesh of 
today’s complex life—the way of the inner life. 


($1.50) 


Imperialistic Religion and the 
Religion of Democracy 


By Witram Avams Brown. Dr. Brown mini- 
mizes the religion which is autocratic and io 
dividualistic and calls for a religion which believes 
that one communes with God best when he joins his 
oe in the quest for truth, goodness and beauty. 
($2.00) 


Except Ye Be Born Again 


By Pasir Casor. One ot the most interestin 
stories of conversion published in many years. k 
man of big business comes to the conclusion that his 
“success” is a sham; he turns to religion and finds 
there the true satisfactions of life. ($1.50) 


Christianity.and Progress 


By Haray Emerson Fospicx. One of the most 
challenging books published in recent years in the 
field of religion. In this volume Dr. Fosdick sug- 
gests the principles which he believes should govern 
the church today in the face of the world’s progress. 
($1.50) 


The Ethical Teaching of Jesus 


By Eanaer F. Scorr. The best recent volume 
covering this phase of the work of Jesus. Every 
problem is frankly faced and met with extraordinary 
insight. ($1.50) 


NOTE OUR TERMS 


60 days credit allowed on orders of $5 oF more. 
5% discount for .ash with orders of $5 t $10. 
10% discouns for cash with orders of $10 of more. 
Orders of less than $5 to be accompanied by cash. 


Nore: If you take advantage of our 
discount-for-cash offer, discount must be 
deducted before writing check. Norte, 
also, “cash” means cash with order. 


Tae Ceristian Century Presa, 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send the following books 


0 and charge to my account, payable 60 days 
© for which I enclose cash. 


Also 

© The Daily Alear (cloth or leather?) ($1.00 and $2.50) 
O The Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson ($1.75) 
0 The Meaning of Baptiem, Morrison ($1.55) 

O The Call of the Christ, Willett ($1.25) 

© The Tender Pilgrims, Jones (Soc) 


Also. . 


My Name 
Address 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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is cited which, begun on Nov. 27, 1922, 
was allowed to run along, with continu- 
ances, convictions, appeals and the like, 
until Dec. 4, 1923, when the execution of 
sentence on the first count on which con- 
viction had been secured was suspended, 
and a fine of $100 was inflicted on the 
second count. The board is unable to 
find evidence that even this fine was ever 
suspended or executed 


Disciples Lay 
Leader Dies 


Mr. Marshall T. Reeves recently died 
at his home in Columbus, Ind., at the 
awe of 73. Mr. Reeves had long been 


one of the most powerful laymen among 

the Disciples of Christ, having given spe- 

cial attention to the educational interests 
that denomination. 


Church Pension Funds 
Total $79,000,000 

Sixteen of the leading Protestant de 
nominations now have $79,000,000 invested 
for the support of veteran preachers and 
their dependents. The Episcopalians have 
an insurance plan in connection with their 
pension, and policies written under it now 
total $13,000,000. The Presbyterians are 
to follow much the same plan. Both 
Presbyterians and Baptists aim at $25,- 
000,000 as the endowment needed to carry 
their pension arrangements. The Meth- 
odists seek $40,000,000. 


and the vatican is expected. 


CHRISTIAN 


Chicago Episcopalians Form 
News Bureau 

The Protestant Episcopal church is to 
have a news bureau in Chicago which will 
circulate news of the diocese in the daily 
press and throughout church periodicals. 
Decision to inaugurate this service was 
reached after the church club of the 
diocese had been addressed by Mr. E. T. 
Cutter, of the Associated Press. 


Stoke Pogis 
Church Saved 

With but £1,000 still to be raised of 
the necessary £6,000, it is certain that 
the effort to save St. Giles church, Stoke 
Pogis, England, from the encroachments 
of time and other buildings, will succeed. 
It was at Stoke Pogis that Gray wrote 
his famous “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard.” 


Bishop Yields; Argentine 
Crisis Avoided 

After announcing that he would not 
submit his credentials apostolic ad- 
ministrator of the archdiocese of Buenos 
Aires to the Argentine government for 
approval, Bishop Boneo, when told that 
he would be liable for trial, changed his 
mind. The credentials having now passed 
through the formality of submission and 
government approval, an immediate im- 
provement in the relations of the republic 


as 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Cobb of “The World,” by John L. Heaton. Dutton 
$3.50. : 

Humpty-Dumpty, by Ben Hecht. Boni, Liverigh, 
$2.00. ; 

Life in the 
$1.50. a 

In Quest of Reality, by James Reid. Doran, $17; 

The Imprisoned Splendor, by J. H. Chamber, 
Macaulay. Doran, $2.00. 

The People of the Philippines, by Frank Char. 
Laubach. Doran, $3.50. 

The Philosophy of Religion, by Prof. D. Maill R 
wards. Doran, $1.75. 

Literary Genius of the Old Testament, by P. ¢ 
Sands. Oxford University Press, $1.50. 

23 Stories by 23 Authors. Appleton, $2.50, 

Costuming a Play, by Elizabeth B. Grimba 
Century, $3.00. 

The English Speaking Nation, by Morris asi 
Wood. Oxford University Press, $1.20, 

The Methodist Year Book for 1925, by Oliver 5 
Baketel. Methodist Book Concern, 50c. 
The Dilemmas of Jesus, by James Black. Revi 

$1.50. 
The Faith of a Liberal, by Nicholas Murray Butle 
Scribner, $2.50. 






Heights, by J. H. Jowett. 





















Sometime, by May Riley Smith. E. P. Dutton 4 
Co., 60c. 
Athos and Its Monasteries, by the late F. W 





Hasluck. Dutton, $5.00. 

A Poet's Proverbs, by Arthur Guiterman 
$2.00. 

Looking Towards a Christian China, by Milt: 
Stauffer. Missionary Education Movement (pa 
per), 25c. 

Uncle Sam’s Family, by Dorothy F. McConnd 
Missionary Education Movement, $1.00 

The Character of Races, by Ellsworth Huntingtos 
Scribner, $5.00. 





Dutton 












Cowboys North and South, by Will James. Serb 
ner, $3.50. 

The Road to World Peace, by Oscar Newtang 
Putnam’s. 

















Perhaps The Book You’re Looking For Is Here 


Adventures in Journalism, Philip Gibbs, $2.50. 
Acute and Chronic Unbelief, Wychoff, $1.00. 
America’s Stake in Far East, Fahs, $1.00 

Altars of Earth, J. Y. Simpson, $2.25. 

Adventures in Humanity, Stidger, $1.50. 

Anthropology, Kroeber, $4.50 

Anthology of American Poetry, 1924, Braithwaite, 
$3.00. (Note: One copy 1923 Anthology at $1.50, 
special). 

American Standard Bible (Nelson's), Genuine moroc- 
co, divinity circuit, leather lining to edge, silk 
sewed, round corners, red under gold edges, $9.00. 

Authority of Jesus, Harding, $2.00. 

Art and Religion, Von Ogden Vogt, $5.00. 

Art Thou a King Then? Milum, $1.25. 

Aspects of Study of Society, Evans, $1.25. 

Authentic Literature of Hebrews, Czarnomska, $3.50. 

Backbone, Drury, $1.50. 

Behaviorism and Psychology, Roback, $3.50. 

Behind the Scenes in Politics, Anonymous, $2.50. 

Beginning at Ararat, Elliott, $2.00. 

Best I Remember, The, Porritt, $3.00. 

Boy Scouts Year Book, Matthews, $2.50. 

Book of Psalms, Furneaux, $2.00. 

Book of Job, Humford, $1.75. 

Book of Family Worship, Nicoll, $1.75. 

Borrowed Axes and Other Sermons, Conwell, $1.25. 

Brief Biblical History, O. Test., Jackson, $2.00. 

Brief Biblical History, N. Test., Jackson, $2.00. 

Buddhism and Christianity, Carpenter, $1.25. 

Certainty of God, Moulton, $1.50. 

‘an I Be a Christian? Hannay, $1.50. 

‘auses of International War, Dickinson, $1.00 

‘apturing Crowds, Smith, $1.25. 

an Church Survive in Changing Order? Fitch, 80c 

‘arpenter and His Kingdom, Irvine, $1.50. 

‘hrist in Poetry of Today, Crow, $2.00. 

*hristian Faith and New Day, McAfee, 80c. 

‘hrist and International Life, 

$1.50. 

Christianity and Psychology, Barry, $1.50. 

Character and Happiness, Megary, $1.50. 

Christian Credentials, Lawrence, $1.50. 

Christian Justice, Robinson, $2.00. 


~ 
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Picton-Durbervill, 


Christian Fellowship, Soderblom, $1.50. 
Christianity and Christ, Palmer, $2.00. 
Christian Unity and Gospel, Carnegie-Simpson and 
others, $1.50. 
Church and Industrial Reconstruction, $2.00. 
Church and Ever-coming Kingdom of God, Kresge, 
$2.25. 
Church in America, W. A. Brown, $2.00. 
Church Service Book, Devan, $1.50. 
Church School of Citizenship, Hoban, $1.25. 
Christian and His Money Problems, Wilson, $1.50. 
Christianity at Cross-Roads, Mullins, $1.75. 
Christianity and Culture, Bowren, $3.00. 
Christ and Caesar, Mecklem, $1.25. 
Children’s Nature Story Sermons, Kerr, $1.25. 
Christ of the Gospels, Robinson, $2.00. 
Christ of the Logia, Robertson, $2.00. 
Clash of Color, Mathews, $1.25. 
Cyclopedia of Sermon Outlines, Webb, $3.00. 
Contents of New Testament, McClure, $1.50. 
Complete Guide to Church Building, Burroughs, 
$2.50. 
Congregational Creeds and Covenants, Barton, $1.75. 
Congregational Manual and Rules of Order, Barton, 
$1.50. 
Companionable Books, Van Dyke, $2.00. 
Classics of the Soul’s Quest, Welsh, $2.00. 
Comrades in the Great Cause, O. S. Davis, $1.15. 
Citizen, Jr., Espey, $1.25. 
Conservatism, Radicalism and Scientific Method, 
Wolfe, $3.50. 
Contemporary Christ, Gray, $2.00. 
Creative Christianity, Cross, $1.50. 
Crisis of the Churches, Parks, $2.50. 
Creative Christ, Drown, $1.50. 
Creative Teaching, Suter, $1.25. 
Development and Purpose, Hobhouse, $4.40. 
Devil and Other Parables, Rhinow, $1.00. 
Development of Social Theory, Lichtenberger, $4.00. 
Diplomacy, Old and New, Young, $1.00. 
Divine Initiative, Mackintosh, $1.25. 
Doctrine of Sin, Moxon, $3.00. 
Dream, The, Wells, $2.50. 
Dynamic Ministry, Joseph, $1.25. 


Ethic of Jesus, Stalker, $1.50. 

Essays in Christian Thinking, Cadoux, $1.60. 
Economic Justice, Collier, $2.50. 

Education of Peter, Wiley, $2.00. 

Essentials of Religion, Harper, $2.25. 
Finding God, Stafford, $1.50. 

Faiths of Mankind, Soper, $1.15. 

Far-Off Things, Machen, $2.50. 

Facing the Crisis, Eddy, $1.50. 

Faint Perfume, Gale, $1.75. 








—— 








Famous Figures of Old Testament, Bryan, $1.50. 
Fifth Horseman, Morris, $1.25. 
First! Drummond, 50c. 
First Time in History, Strong, $2.00. 
Freudian Wish, Holt, $1.60. 
Fundamentals of Christianity, Vedder, $2.00 
Genius of America, S. P. Sherman, $2.00. 
Gardens of Green, Hunter, $1.25. 
Gaspards of Pinecroft, Ralph Connor, $2.00. 
God of Early Christians, McGiffert, $1.75. 
God in Old Testament, Aytoun, $2.00. 
God's Will and Our Life, Cook, $1.00. 
Gospel of the Sovereignty, J. D. Jones, $1.75. 
Great Dream, Wilkinson, $1.50. 
Golden Rule in Business, Babson, $1.25. 
Harmony of the Gospels, Robertson, $2.50. 
Hellenism and Christianity, Bevan, $3.00. 
Hind Let Loose, Montague, $2.00. 
How Jesus Met Life Questions, Elliott, 65c. 
Hobo, The, Anderson, $2.50. 
In His Image, Bryan, $1.75. 
Inward Ho! Morley, $1.75. 
Internat’! Problems and Christian Way of Life, 
Inspiration, Best, $1.25. 
If America Fail, Batten, $1.60. 
Introduction to Psychology, Thouless, $2.50. 
Is There a God? Jones, $2.00. 
NOTE OUR TERMS 
5% discount for cash with orders of $5 to $10. 
10% discount for cash with orders of $10 or more. 


60 days credit allowed on orders of $5 or more. 
Orders of less than $5 to be accompanied by cash. 
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Dutton, 

Dorar 

n, $1.75 

hamber, 

“!/ 52 Sermons for 1925 
fail EB 

| (CHRSTIAN WORK announces that it expects to pub- 
Be lish some of the best of the productions of the pulpit 
al masters of England, Scotland, and America. This feature 
* Re is unique in American religious journalism. ‘The nearest 
a approach to it is the promise of an esteemed contemporary 
Dutton & Pp ye , Pp 

RW to carry 25 sermons in 1925. During the past twelve 
— months we have published sermons by 


we Harry Emerson Fosdick Henry Sloane Coffin 
William P. Merrill §. Parkes Cadman 

Henry Churchill King E. Griffith-Jones 

Wilfred T. Grenfell Howard Chandler Robbins 
Frederick F. Shannon Ernest William Barnes 
A. Maude Royden Lynn Harold Hough 

5 Charles E. Jefferson Francis J. McConnell 

W. H. P. Faunce Robert E. Speer 


0 and many others. One great sermon every week! We are 
planning an even greater series for the year ahead. 











Can you afford to miss the inspiration of these 
in sermons? The coupon will bring them to you. 


illite CHRISTIAN WORK 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





i 
| 
I 
! 
| I want those 52 sermons. Here is my $3.50° (for 
4 $10. C H R i ST I A N W O R K ! ministers $3.00) for a year’s subscription. 
10 or more. " ae 
Ae 70 Fifth Avenue j Name... 
oe NEW YORK, N. Y. | Street and No. 
| Post Office... er State 
Chi ! *Canadian postage 50 cts., foreign $1.00 additional 
r i 
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Mr. Pastor: Start the 





Put 100 copies of The Daily Altar into 


Watching the Wheels Go Round 


WORD with you, Mr. Pastor: Is your congregation really religious? Are your people known 
f\. for their spiritual fervor? Have they a true “inner life’? Is it not a fact that, as you con. 
sider the work of your church, you are distressed and oppressed at the noise of the rattle of 






yi 


I 
t 
hat 


the machinery of your “organization”? Is not your task too much simply watching the Meftci 
wheels go round—or rather seeing that they do keep going round? You need not answer Mng¢ 
these questions, for you—-and hundreds of other pastors—have already told us that these are Dail 
the facts. tatic 


The Price of ‘‘The Daily Altar’’ (Cloth) Has Now Been Reduced 


Here are two specimen pages (exact size) from The Daily Altar 


Suggestion Number One 


Send for a single copy of the cloth-bound 
edition of The Daily Altar (enclosing check 
for $1.00); show it to a number of your 
church people; you will soon find that you 
will be justifed in ordering 25 or more 
copies—at our lot price of 75 cents. As these 
are disposed of supplemental orders may 
be sent in at the same lot rate. Scores of 
pastors have already ordered from 25 to 200 
copies, and every day’s mail indicates that 
this rare little book meets a real need in the 
church life of today. 

SPECIAL NOTE: It is very important that 
you select some young man or woman to 
look after the details of the distribution of 
the books. This has often been found the 
key to success in the growing of a great circle 
of quiet hour observers. 


The Christian Advocate: This compact volume 
will be very helpful in the stimulation of 
family worship, a grace that has been a 
diminishing factor in the family life of 
America. It will be a great advantage to the 
religious life of the nation if this asset of 
faith and prayer can again become effective 
among us. And this book, with its ex- 
cellently arranged selections for each day, 
will be of large assistance in that direction. 


The Central Christian Advocate: Beautifully 
bound, this book with its tasty and neat 
appearance, prepares one for the equal taste 
and care in its contents 


COUPON FOR SINGLE COPY 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find check for 
$1.00 for which send me one copy of The 
Daily Altar, boundincloth. I am interested in 
the possibility of introducing this book into 
the homes of my congregation. I hope to 
make this month a special season for the 
consideration of the devotional life. 


My name 


Address 











Twentieth Week 





Bondap 


Theme for the Day—The Blessedness of Daily Work. 
Our daily work is part of God’s plan for us—and a 
large and basic part. We must avoid that fallacy so com- 
mon among religious people that work is secular and wor- 
ship is religious. Work is religious, if it is good work well 
done. Indeed, good work, be it ever so commonplace, is a 
form of worship. Out of it grows character. God reveals 
Himself increasingly in our times in the work-a-day life of 
men. He calls us to take up our tasks, with all their 
drudgery and exactions, in a spirit of joy and patience and 
courage. 
+ 
Scripture—Man goeth forth unto his work, and to his 
labor until the evening —Psalm 104: 22. 
+ 


Forenoon, and afternoon, and night ;—Forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night; Forenoon, and—what? 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 
Yea, that is life; make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
Epward Row ianp Sit (“The Day”). 


+ 

Prayer—Good Father, Thou hast set before us a goodly 
heritage, and the lines are fallen to us in pleasant places. 
We have our daily work and our nightly rest, and blessings 
enough to make us ever grateful. Save us, we pray Thee, 
from discontent, from depression of spirit and from ihank- 
lessness. Make us strong and of good courage. Suffer us 
not to grow weary in our task, nor to faint in our pilgrim- 
age. So shall we be fitted for higher blessings and nobler 
service in a world without end.—<Amen. 


THE DAILY ena 
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homes during January 


The Daily Altar Enriches the Personal Life 


HE Daily Altar (by Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton Morrison) has been published 

to meet the need of such congregations as yours—and yours—which have become conscious 
hat their spiritual life is too much hampered by the persistent demands for organizational 
ficiency but at the same time seem helpless to remedy matters. The way out of this discourag- 
ing condition must be the way of the quiet hour, the cultivation of the practice of meditation. The 
Daily Altar, which affords for each day thoughtfully inspiring guidance for a half-hour of medi- 
ation, is now published at such price that every home, in every church may have its inspiration. 


From $1.50 to $1.00 (In Lots of 25 Copies or More 75c Each) 


There are 365 pages in the book, one for each day of the year Suggestion Number Two 











First Week THE DAILY ALTAR 





Sundap 


Theme for the Day—The Unchanging God. 


Through all the changing years of our lives and through 
mankind's long history on the earth the one constant thing is 
the fatherly will of God. Nature and history are marked by 
change and decay. Our human purposes are inconstant, and 
our progress has been marked by many falls and wanderings. 
But God’s purpose, the Father’s will, has never failed. Un- 
regardful of His presence though we be, still He leads us on 
and will lead until He brings us home. 


Scripture—Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations.—Psalm 90:1. 
+ 
Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways. 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind; 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


—JouN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
(“Longing for Peace."’) 
+ 


Prayer—O God, Thou hast been in all past ages the help 
and stay of mankind. Be Thou to us in our day and time the 
light and guide of our lives. We look back into the year that 
is gone and see the workings of Thy goodness. How much 
more clear does Thy providence appear now that the year is 
done than when we were in the midst of its stresses and its 
uncertainties! Help ‘us in the year that awaits us to practice 
Thy presence, to discern Thy good guidance of our lives, and 
to trust Thee even when we do not see the outcome. And 
may we have this day a sense of Thy protecting love which 
shall give us quietness of spirit, and a holy joy in the services 
of Thy house—Amen. 
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And here is the more fruitful suggestion. 
Select a Sunday of January (or February) for 
special consideration of the devotional life. 
Prepare a sermon on some such theme as 
“A New Year and a New Life,” or “Spiritual 
Living in a Materialistic Age.” On this 
special day you should have 25 or more copies 
of The Daily Altar at hand, with some re- 
sponsible person to see that your people 
have opportunity to see the book and to 
purchase if they so desire. 


You should also have 10 copies of the de luxe 
leather edition, which may be purchased in 
lots of 10 or more at $2.00 per copy (single 
copies, at $2.50). 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Homiletic Review: If we are to meet, 
successfully, the great and growing number 
of problems in this eventful time, it is neces- 
sary that the quiet hour of meditation be 
observed as never before Every aid, there- 
fore, to thoughtfulness and prayer should be 
welcomed, as we do this manual. 


The Christian Evangelist: This book is 
beautifully arrauged, handsomely bound and 
typographically satisfying. It should be a 
real help toward restoring the family altar. 


COUPON FOR 25 OR MORE COPIES 


The Christian Century Press, 
440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Will you please send me 


copies of the cloth-bound edition of The 
Daily Altar at 75 cents per copy and 


...copies of the leather edition at 
the 10-or-more rate of $2 per copy. 


I understand that we are to have 30 or 60 
days to pay for the books, and that postage 
is to be paid by the publishers. 

My name 


Address 
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Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 
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VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 

teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, perfect 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 

durability or quality of finished work. 

An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 
special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
You can learn to operate this Underwood 
in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Our Big Re illustrated catalog will 
be sent free on request. It tells zee all about 
the advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price but 
in its operation. 
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this beauti- 
any obligation 


‘Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


**Typewriter Emporium’’ 


Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to snip 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the fuil details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You ae have to 
order. Just sign the coupo 

send it to us and we will 

mail you our big catalog ab- 

solutely free. You will be 

amazed at the liberality 

of our offer, the beauty 

and all around ex- 

cellence of our 

typewriter. 


10 Days’ We 


Free Trial 


You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself— make 
the Underwood prove its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under- 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 


obliga- , 
tion. 


You 


there is no 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Dadewer 
iter being made and sold © 
by the manufacturers @ today 
Standard 4-row single shift 


board. Absolutely visible writing 
—the full line of typewriting is visible at 


all times. All the improvements and at 
tachments that any high grade 
ought to have. 
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Big Saving to You 

Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon and 
we will send you prepaid our a 
including “A Trip Through Our 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pro 
duced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to doa thing to get 
our big Free catalog and com- 
plete details of our amazing 


typewriter offer 
except to sign FREE TRIAL 
and send in feral el el. 
ue Coupon, ; 


Ya “Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


2921 Shipman mden ag Chicago 
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NEW catalog of UND WOOD 


y “ona and complete details of your FREE 


est typewriters bargain ever v4 s is yon hl that I am under no obligation whatever 


offered. 


and that this is to be sent 


one cent of cost to mé. 
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